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To  be  a  contender  in  the  new  Customer  Economy,  you 
need  to  put  the  customer  at  the  center  of  your  business. 
Avaya’s  networks  and  applications  do  just  that. 

Our  Enterprise  Class  IP  Solutions  (ECLIPS)  is  a  family 
of  IP  telephony  and  multiservice  network  solutions  and 
services  that  supports  our  new  generation  of  applications 
while  giving  you  a  no-compromise  approach  to  convergence. 
So  voice,  video  and  data  collaborate  to  deliver  a  richer 
customer  experience.  With  no  compromise  to  the  quality, 
the  reliability  or  the  feature-functionality  you’ve  come  to 
demand  from  your  networks. 

Our  solutions  are  interoperable  with  your  existing 
infrastructure,  making  it  easier  to  build,  expand, 
manage  and  monitor  enterprise  networks.  Our  IP  telephony 
solutions  deliver  outstanding  voice  quality  and  our  Cajun™ 


family  of  gigabit  Ethernet  switches  are  voice  ready  today. 
Power  your  network  with  Avaya,  and  your  customers 


Communication  without  boundaries 


communication 


become  the  real  focus  of  your  business.  And  they’ll  know  it 
Call  866-GO-AVAYA  today  or  visit  avaya.com/eclips. 
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Now  that  the  new  economy's  old, 

you've  got  to  find  A-list  solutions.  Fast. 
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Have  you  seen  what  Kintana  ca 


The  Crossroods  A-list  has.  Twice 


More  than  ever,  business  applications  must  deliver  proven  value  in  real 
world  environments.  That's  exactly  what  the  prestigious  Crossroads 
A-list  Awards  are  about;  "the  best  new  business  solutions  -  field  .proven 
for  today's  critical  challenges." 


Even  among  the  best,  Kintana  dearly  stands  apart.  We've  won  two 
A  list  awards  in  a  row  for  different  products  -  a  rare  achievement.  This 
year,  we  won  for  Kintana  Create  ' ,  Last  year,  it  was  Kintana  Deliver 
We  won  because  of  the  bottom-fine  benefit  Kintana  is  delivering  to  our 
customers  today. 


Lyttoii,  President 

Open  Systems  Advisors,  Inc. 


“Kintana's  customers  have  a  real  winner,"  says  Nina  Lytton,  CEO  of  Open 
Systems:  Advisors,  sponsors,  of  the  Crossroads  A  list  award.  "Companies 


business  results  need  to  take  a  close  look  at  what  Kintana  offers 


See  for  yourself  what  more  than  200  Kintana  customers  already  know,. 
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Editor’s  Note 

Our  second  annual  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 
survey  was  a  whopper.  It  was  the  kind  of 
questionnaire  that  some  shrink  from  —  dozens  of 
questions  that  covered  everything  from  mentor¬ 
ing  programs  to  leadership  style.  Several  essay 
questions  probed  candidates  on  topics  such  as 
recommending  and  implementing  change,  influ¬ 
encing  direction  and  inspiring  staff.  We  also 
asked  candidates  how  they  fostered  communi¬ 
cation  among  business  executives.  Their  answers 
were  candid  and  insightful.  So  it  was  with  great 
deliberation  that  the  list  of  Premier  100  IT  Lead¬ 
ers  for  2001  was  chosen. 

Here’s  how  the  process  worked.  Last  fall,  Com- 
puterworld  sent  out  a  call  for  nominations.  More 
than  500  responded  with  nominations  of  IT  lead¬ 
ers  at  their  companies.  Those  nominees  were 
then  asked  to  fill  out  our  survey.  Computers orld’s 
research  group,  led  by  Allison  Wright,  and  a  team 
of  editors  then  began  the  process  of  evaluating 
the  surveys.  Those  leaders  who  most  closely 
matched  Computers  orld's  Leadership  Index,  a  set 
of  characteristics  that  describes  business  and 
technology  people  who  guide  the  effective  use  of 
IT  in  their  organizations,  were  named  to  our  list. 

Our  aim  is  to  honor  individuals  who  have  had  a 
positive  impact  on  their  organization  through 
technology.  These  are  people  who  mentor  and 
motivate  with  interesting  challenges  and  positive 
work  environments,  envision  innovative  solu¬ 
tions  to  business  challenges  and  effectively  man¬ 
age  and  execute  IT  strategies. 

We  also  asked  candidates  what  big  challenges 
they’re  facing  in  the  coming  year.  Their  answers 
form  the  hot  topics  in  this  issue:  wireless,  glob¬ 
alization,  outsourcing  and,  of  course,  leadership 
skills. 

And  so  our  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  community 
grows  twofold.  We  shine  our  spotlight  on  the  100 
leaders  listed  here  and  tip  our  hats  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  more  who  will  shine  unheralded  in  their 
day-to-day  work  throughout  the  year. 

—  Ellen  Fanning,  Editor 


MORE  ONLINE  For  more  resources  for  the  IT  leader,  includ¬ 
ing  links  to  stories  on  leadership  topics  and  more  profiles  of  our 
honorees,  visit  www.computerworld.com/premierl00. 
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Even  IT  leaders  need  to  learn  the  softer  side 
of  management.  Some  Premier  100  honorees 
tell  us  their  secrets  for  successfully  leading 
their  staffs 


BY  LESLIE  JAYE  GOFF 


As  a  6-year-old  in  Portugal,  the  daughter  of  middle-class 
parents,  Cecilia  Claudio  proudly  announced  to  her  family 
that  she  would  someday  own  a  Mercedes.  She  doesn’t 
know  how  the  idea  popped  into  her  head,  and  it  wasn’t  really  a 
materialistic  dream.  The  Mercedes  was  just  an  evocative  symbol  of 
her  emerging  inner  drive. 

“I  just  had  a  vision  of  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  accomplish,” 
says  Claudio,  now  CIO  at  Farmers 
Group  Inc.  in  Los  Angeles.  And 
while  that  6-year-old’s  vision 
manifested  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
Mercedes,  rather  than  “I’ll  be  a 
CIO  when  I  grow  up,”  her  child¬ 
hood  dream  speaks  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  question  about  leadership: 

Are  leaders  born  or  made? 

The  IT  professionals  on  Com- 
puterworld's  2001  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  list  share  certain  elusive 
traits  that  can  be  shaped,  refined 
and  polished  with  time  and  train¬ 
ing  but  can’t  really  be  taught:  a 
sense  of  purpose,  a  willingness  to 
take  risks,  ambition,  tenacity,  zeal. 

“There’s  an  equal  component  of  nature  and  nurture  in  leader¬ 
ship,  but  I  can’t  remember  ever  not  wanting  to  be  a  leader,”  says 
Andre  Mendes,  vice  president  and  CIO  at  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  (PBS)  in  Alexandria,  Va.  “That’s  a  very  strong  command 
from  within  —  it’s  part  of  my  reptilian  brain.  I’m  almost  in  a  panic 
situation  when  I’m  not  in  command.” 

But  leading  isn’t  about  taking  control.  In  fact,  97%  of  Computer- 
world's  Premier  100  say  they  make  decisions  by  soliciting  input 
from  direct  reports  and  seeking  consensus.  Only  2%  say  they  make 
decisions  on  their  own. 

Continued  on  P8 
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Rather  than  control,  leading  is  ultimately  about 
an  inner  urge  to  make  an  impact,  rooted  in  a  deep 
sense  of  caring  and  compassion.  Even  the  reptilian 
brain  must  find  its  soul. 

“It  ends  up  being  about  caring  about  the  peo¬ 
ple,”  Mendes  says.  “I  don’t  know  if  it’s  a  character 
trait  or  a  character  flaw,  but  when  I  see  staff  in 
[a  bad]  situation,  I  want  to  rescue  them  and  give 
them  direction  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment.” 

It’s  by  focusing  their  attention  on  their  people 
that  Mendes  and  others  emerge  as  true  IT  leaders, 
the  ones  who  get  the  results  that  make  their  IT 
organizations  key  contributors  to  the  business. 

When  Mendes,  Claudio  and  Rickie  E.  Hall,  vice 
president  and  CIO  at  ANC  Rental  Corp.  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  joined  their  respective  employ¬ 
ers,  each  inherited  an  IT  staff  that  felt  demoral¬ 
ized  in  a  department  disconnected  from  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  each  case,  the  CIOs  had  their  own  ideas 
about  what  the  problems  were  and  how  they  could 
be  resolved.  But  instead  of  foisting  a  strategic  plan 
onto  an  already  dispirited  staff,  each  took  the  time 
first  to  listen  to  what  their  staffs  had  to  say. 

“The  most  important  thing  a  CIO  can  do  is  cre¬ 
ate  an  environment  where  people  can  succeed,” 
Claudio  says.  “The  people  in  my  IT  group  are  the 
most  important  asset  I  have  for  my  success  and 
the  company’s  success.  So  they  have  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  control  of  their  destiny,  because  when 
they’re  not,  a  sense  of  doom  comes  upon  them.” 

Farmers  was  deeply  entrenched  in  legacy  sys¬ 
tems  and  functioning  mainly  as  a  support  opera¬ 
tion  when  Claudio  came  on  board  in  1998.  Her 
mission,  handed  to  her  by  the  company  chairman 
and  CEO,  was  to  transform  IT  into  a  strategic 
business  partner  that  could  help  Farmers  become 
a  more  customer-facing  company. 


A  key  step  to  the  long- 
range  goal  would  be  to  out¬ 
source  legacy  applications 
development  and  support. 

But  Claudio’s  first  move 
was  to  enlist  her  staff  in  the 
mission  by  focusing  on 
how  she  could  boost  their 
morale.  She  conducted  a 
confidential  employee  sat¬ 
isfaction  survey  and  from 
the  responses  devised  a 
six-point  plan  leading  to  a 
redeployment  of  the  staff 
into  more  meaningful  jobs. 

She  held  a  department¬ 
wide  meeting  and  prom¬ 
ised,  “  ‘Over  the  next  few 
months,  you  will  see  a  new 
IT  created,’  ”  she  recalls. 

“Of  course,  their  response 
was,  ‘Yeah,  we’ve  heard 
that  before.  Whatever.’  ” 

To  gain  their  confidence 
and  support,  Claudio 
started  with  small  steps. 

Although  Farmers  had  a 
formal  corporate  culture, 
she  persuaded  executive  management  to  allow 
business-casual  dress  in  IT.  Next,  she  guaranteed 
each  staff  member  the  time  and  money  to  attend 
training  in  two  new  technologies  of  his  choice. 

As  she  delivered  on  each  of  the  six  promises, 
the  staff’s  belief  in  her  vision  grew.  When  it  came 
to  outsourcing  the  legacy  systems,  rather  than 
creating  anxiety  and  despair,  the  announcement 
generated  enthusiasm. 

“I  said  to  them,  ‘The  jobs  you’re  doing  today 


aren’t  keeping  you  current  in  the  marketplace,’  ” 
Claudio  explains.  “  ‘I  want  you  to  have  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  sell  yourself  to  any  IT  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  I  want  you  to  [choose]  to  stay  at  Farmers. 
So  I  want  you  to  develop  a  tool  kit  so  you’ll  have 
the  choice.’  And  the  sign-on  was  incredible.” 

By  listening,  focusing  on  changes  that  improved 
not  only  IT’s  impact  on  the  business  but  also  the 
lives  of  the  people  in  IT  and  communicating  the 
changes  in  those  terms,  Claudio  garnered  the  staff’s 
loyalty.  In  just  under  three  years,  Farmers’  IT 
turnover  has  dropped  from  15%  to  7%.  About  15%  of 
the  1,500-plus  people  on  her  staff  have  been 
reskilled  and  redeployed,  and  she  expects  another 
100  people  to  transition  into  new  jobs  this  year. 

Mendes  took  a  similar  tack  when  he  joined  PBS 
in  1998  as  senior  director  of  client/server  develop¬ 
ment.  He  faced  an  IT  group  that  was  viewed  as 
“menial,  janitorial,”  he  recalls,  and  he  set  out  to 
raise  the  enthusiasm  for  IT  across  the  company 
and  within  his  department.  Mendes  met  one- 
on-one  with  each  of  PBS’s  45  IT  staff  members 
to  discuss  where  they  saw  themselves  in  the  orga¬ 
nization  at  that  time  and  in  the  future. 

As  he  mapped  out  a  three-year  plan  to  recreate 
IT  as  a  true  partner  to  PBS,  he  simultaneously 
drew  up  individual  career  paths  for  each  staff 
member,  taking  their  goals  into  account,  and 
detailed  their  respective  roles  in  the  turnaround. 

“That  must  have  worked  because  people  started 
producing  at  a  remarkable  rate,”  Mendes  says. 
“There  was  revolution  in  their  own  spirit.” 

At  ANC,  Hall  inherited  an  IT  staff  that  felt 
unfairly  blamed  for  a  misguided  outsourcing 
arrangement.  Anxiety  was  running  high  on  both 
the  IT  and  business  sides  of  the  company,  and  it 
fell  to  Hall  to  mend  the  bridge  —  and  the  out¬ 
sourcing  deal.  Like  Mendes  and  Claudio,  Hall  un¬ 
dertook  a  discovery  process  to  assess  not  what 
went  wrong,  but  what  people  wanted  to  change. 

Taking  a  lesson  from  management  guru  Stephen 
Covey,  Hall  approached  the  problem  “with  the  end 
in  mind,”  she  says.  Reaching  out  to  all  three  parties 
—  IT,  business  managers  and  the  outsourcing 
vendor  —  she  started  each  conversation  with  a 
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Follow  Andre  Mendes  down  the  halls  of  PBS  on  his  daily 
walkabouts  in  the  IT  department,  and  you  might  think  every¬ 
one  has  a  Ph.D. 

Mendes  addresses  each  of  his  43  staff  members  as 
“Doctor,"  as  in,  “How’s  it  going,  Dr.  Jones?” 

But  he  isn’t  acknowledging  academic  achievement.  Rather, 
the  title  has  become  part  of  the  PBS  IT  lexicon,  stemming 
from  a  motivating  metaphor  Mendes  articulated  when  he  first 
set  about  transforming  the  IT  department  into  a  strategic 
business  partner.  “I  told  them  that  we  were  like  an  ICU  staff, 
that  we  had  a  critical  patient  that  had  to  be  stabilized,  and  we 
all  had  to  work  in  concert,"  he  says.  “And  when  that  was 
done,  we  had  to  look  at  how  we  could  become  doctors  of  pre¬ 
ventative  medicine  and  help  increase  the  life  potential  of  this 
healthy  patient.  So,  I  started  calling  them  ‘Doctor,’  and  they 
get  a  kick  out  of  it." 

Mendes  and  other  Computenvorld  Premier  100  IT  leaders 
have  each  discovered  the  power  of  language  in  rallying  their 
staffs.  It’s  one  of  the  techniques  they  use  to  help  establish  a 
vision  for  their  mission  and  effectively  build  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  within  the  IT  organization. 

Searching  for  a  way  to  mobilize  the  staff  of  fledgling  Delta 
Technology  (DT),  Delta  CIO  Bob  DeRodes  inadvertently  hit  on 
a  phrase  that  became  a  rallying  cry.  He  had  gathered  a  large 
group  of  staff  members  and  was  presenting  his  long-term 
vision  for  DT. 

“i  explained  to  them  that  DT  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper 
in  a  file  drawer  in  New  York  City,  where  we’re  incorporated,” 
he  says  “The  company  only  becomes  real  when  all  the  indi¬ 


viduals  in  the  company  take  ownership  and  believe  that  they 
are  the  company.  So  I  told  them,  'From  this  day  forward,  I 
want  everyone  to  know  that  I  am  DT.’  ” 

Immediately  following  the  statement,  DeRodes  ran  a  video 
of  individuals  within  the  company  asserting,  “No,  I  am  DT,” 

“No,  I  am  DT,"  “No,  I  am  DT."  Not  only  did  it  get  a  good  laugh, 
“everyone  saw  that  they  have  a  personal  role  in  helping  this 
company  achieve  the  vision,”  DeRodes  says. 

Fashioning  a  unique  departmental  tongue  is  just  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  IT’s  natural  predisposition  and  reinforces  the  bonds 
among  staff  members,  says  Kevin  D.E.  Book,  senior  director 
of  technology  at  The  Motley  Fool. 

“To  pretend  that  the  culture  of  IT  is  the  same  as  the  culture 
overall  is  a  fallacy,"  Book  says.  “We’re  techies,  and  we  think  in 
techie  terms.” 

So,  the  application  developers  at  The  Motley  Fool,  in  a 
nod  to  Xerox's  PARC  (Palo  Alto  Research  Center),  refer  to 
themselves  as  DORCs,  for  Development-Oriented  Research 
Center.  They  measure  one  another  by  their  “dorc-ishness," 
referring  to  their  ability  to  innovate.  Programming  skills  are 
“sauce,”  as  in,  “How  strong  is  his  sauce?”  Technical  conver¬ 
sations  are  peppered  with  musical  references:  “Has  this  appli¬ 
cation  got  chops?”  or  “How  can  we  up  the  tempo  here?" 

“For  a  while,  they  were  referring  to  business  users  as 
‘Normies.’  But  I  refused  to  use  the  word  because  we  shouldn’t 
distinguish  between  business  and  IT,”  Book  explains.  "So  we 
all  regale  each  other  with  our  funny  vocabulary,  but  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole  is  what’s  truly  important.” 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 
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Power.  To  The  People. 
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warehouse  solutions  that  give  you  a  single  view  of  your  entire  enterprise. 
And  e-business  analytical  applications  that  help  you  make  the  right  decisions 
fast.  In  other  words,  whatever  your  business,  whatever  your  size,  Teradata 
is  there  for  you  ...  to  help  your  company  know  ...  and  help  your  company  grow. 
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question:  “What  does  success  mean  to  you,  and 
how  can  we  get  there  from  here?  Let’s  not  get 
bogged  down  in  the  minutiae  of  what’s  happened, 
but  focus  on  the  end.” 

Within  six  months  of  arriving  at  ANC,  Hall  had 
the  outsourcing  arrangement  back  on  track.  At  the 
same  time,  she  fostered  a  new  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  IT  and  the  business  side.  Key  to  the 
turnaround  was  that,  amid  an  atmosphere  of  accu¬ 
sation  and  recrimination,  she  brought  home  the 
message  that  “IT  is  a  collection  of  people.” 

While  a  leader’s  sensitivity  to  individual  and 
collective  staff  needs  is  perhaps  most  starkly 
visible  in  times  of  major  transformation,  high- 
caliber  leaders  demonstrate  it  every  day.  They 
create  a  sense  of  community  and  inspire  cama¬ 
raderie  among  their  staff  members  by  recogniz¬ 
ing  individuals  as  more  than  just  employees  and 


by  making  themselves  available  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization. 

“Strong  leaders  have  to  care  about  people;  it 
has  to  be  part  of  their  DNA,”  says  Bob  DeRodes, 
president  and  CEO  of  Delta  Technology  (DT),  the 
IT  arm  of  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  “I  have 
a  philosophical  view  that  employees  need  more 
than  just  compensation.  They  need  to  feel  in¬ 
volved,  to  learn,  grow  and  have  fun.” 

DeRodes,  who  also  serves  as  the  airline’s  CIO, 
has  appointed  a  “director  of  fun”  at  DT  who  has 
organized  on-campus  events  such  as  a  family 
carnival  for  Bring  Your  Kid  to  Work  Day,  live 
performances,  a  hallway  dedicated  to  art  exhibits 
and  “Intellectual  Fitness  Clubs”  for  employees 
to  discuss  books,  music  and  other  topics  of 
personal  interest.  Aside  from  “stimulating  their 
intellectual  side,”  DeRodes  says,  the  clubs  have 
enabled  employees  to  make  connections  with 


“STRONCx  LEADERS  HAVE 
TO  CARE  ABOUT  PEOPLE; 
IT  HAS  TO  BE  PART  OF 
THEIR  DNA.” 


-  BOB  OeRODES,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO  OF  DELTA  TECHNOLOGY, 

THE  IT  ARM  OF  DELTA  AIR  LINES  INC. 


Dream  Jobs 
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If  Cecilia  Claudio  weren’t  a  CIO,  she 
says  she  might  be  running  a  vineyard 
in  one  of  California’s  fertile  valleys. 

The  fantasy  reflects  something  that 
runs  deep  in  her  leadership  style.  The 
appeal  is  rooted  in  coaxing  from  the 
soil  something  that  wasn't  there  be¬ 
fore,  nurturing  it,  seeing  it  reach  for  the 
sun  and  sky,  and  harvesting  its  bounty. 

Since  arriving  at  Farmers  Group  Inc. 
in  1998,  Claudio  has  cultivated  a  totally 
new  perspective  in  IT,  transforming  her 
staff  from  a  legacy-application-centric 
group  into  an  upward-reaching  staff 
intent  on  acquiring  new  skills, 

Ask  IT  leaders  about  their  dream 
jobs,  and  you're  apt  to  find  in  their 
choices  a  parallel  to  what  they’re  doing 
today,  one  that  mirrors  the  leadership 
style  they  have  refined  and  polished 
along  their  way  to  the  CIO’s  office. 

Kevin  D.E.  Book’s  dream  job  is 
White  House  chief  of  staff.  The  Motley 
Fool's  senior  director  of  technology, 
who  reports  to  the  CIO,  explains:  “My  joy  isn’t  standing  up 
and  being  the  person  who  takes  credit,  but  the  person  whc 
finds  a  solution  to  make  things  happen."  And  who  is  more 
closely  aligned  with  what  happens  in  the  White  House  but 
more  behind  the  scenes  than  the  chief  of  staff,  he  notes. 

At  ANC  Rental,  parent  company  of  National  Car  Rental  and 
Alamo  Rent-a-Car,  CIO  Rickie  E.  Hall  came  into  an  IT  organi¬ 
zation  that  had  been  demoralized  by  an  ill-fated  outsourcing 


arrangement  and  immediately  set  about  making  over  her 
staff  from  disappointed  and  downtrodden  to  confident  and 
empowered.  Her  dream  job?  Motivational  speaker. 

“Motivational  speakers  pump  you  up  and  make  you  feel 
anything  is  possible,”  Hall  says.  “You  come  out  rejuvenated 
and  feeling  so  positive.  What  a  great  thing  to  do  -  helping 
people  see  that  things  can  be  better,  and  they  can  be  better.” 

-  Leslie  Jaye  Goff 
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co-workers  to  help  solve  on-the-job  problems. 

The  personal  touch  sometimes  also  means  that 
leaders  let  their  guards  down.  In  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  show  of  humanity,  Kevin  D.E.  Book,  senior 
director  of  technology  at  The  Motley  Fool  Inc.  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  revealed  to  his  staff  the  details  of 
his  personal  life  that  he  had  never  even  shared 
with  close  friends. 

On  Feb.  2  last  year,  a  member  of  Book’s  staff 
committed  suicide.  “It  shocked  all  of  us  and  left  a 
huge  hole  in  our  hearts  and  our  morale,”  Book 
says.  “None  of  us  had  had  any  indication  of  his 
struggles.  He  was  a  gifted  programmer,  a  great 
guy,  and  now  he  was  gone.” 

So  while  Book  followed  corporate  crisis  man¬ 
agement  protocols,  he  felt  that  the  situation 
merited  an  extra  level  of  intimacy.  He  convened 
his  staff  to  talk  through  their  grief  and,  in  that  con¬ 
text,  shared  his  own  experience  of  growing  up 
with  a  depressed  family  member.  Despite  the 
potential  risks  of  bringing  his  personal  life  into  the 
workplace,  Book  says,  “I  felt  called  to  share  what 
was  in  my  heart  and  what  I  had  learned  through 
long,  painful  experience.”  Taking  his  cue,  other 
staff  members  conveyed  similar  stories. 

“Hours  later,  we  collectively  arrived  at  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  encouraging  outcome,  a  sense  that  to¬ 
gether  we  can  survive  the  world’s  challenges,” 
Book  says.  “I  think  [it]  inspired  a  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  that  few  find  in  the  modern  workplace.” 

Leaders  may  have  certain  characteristics  etched 
into  their  DNA,  but  that  doesn’t  guarantee  that 
they’ll  be  effective  IT  leaders.  Successful  leader¬ 
ship  also  comes  from  having  the  resilience  and  re¬ 
solve  to  identify  and  overcome  personal  obstacles. 

Claudio  concedes  that  there  was  a  time  when 
she  was  obstinately  unwilling  to  heed  the  opinions 
of  others.  She  was  cognizant  that  she  had  some 
“rough  edges”  and  that  they  were  preventing  her 
from  being  the  most  effective  CIO  she  could  be. 
But  she  wasn’t  sure  how  to  smooth  them  out. 

“I  didn’t  always  care  for  the  people  who  work 
for  me  in  the  way  I  do  today.  I  didn’t  always  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  part  of  my  success,”  Claudio  says.  “I 
learned  that  I  wasn’t  always  successful  because 
I  didn’t  engage  other  people  —  I  didn’t  solicit  or 
respect  their  opinions.  I  always  thought  I  had  the 
better  answer.” 

As  painful  as  it  was  to  acknowledge,  Claudio, 
fueled  by  her  own  ambition,  began  an  introspec¬ 
tive  process  of  understanding  and  changing  how 
she  related  to  others.  She  began  working  with  an 
outside  coach  who  shadowed  her  at  work  and 
interjected  feedback  on  what  she  was  doing  well 
and  what  she  wasn’t.  It  was  a  difficult  experience 
at  times,  but  she  gradually  found  a  growing  satis¬ 
faction  in  seeing  how  appreciated  others  felt  when 
she  sought  and  acted  on  their  opinions. 

“I  started  to  recognize  the  satisfaction  in  the 
people  sitting  across  the  table  from  you  when  you 
stop,  listen,  ask  for  feedback  and  concede  that 
their  recommendation  is  the  right  one,”  Claudio 
says.  “And  then  they  feel  very  good,  and  by  default, 
you  feel  good.  And  then  you  want  more  of  it.  It’s 
like  a  body  in  motion  stays  in  motion.” 

It  was  a  hard-won  lesson,  and  one  she  persis¬ 
tently  keeps  in  view.  “I’m  not  perfect,”  she  says. 
“I  have  to  remind  myself  every  day  that  my  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  the  people  around  me,  and  that 
I’m  also  responsible  for  their  success.” 

And,  yes,  Claudio  now  drives  around  L.A.  in  a 
burgundy  Mercedes  300CW  Coupe.  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 


CABLE  &  WIRELESS 

Delivering  the  Internet  promise™ 


You  just  need  to  get  your  business  online 
fast  —  and  without  the  hassle  and  expense 
of  maintaining  dedicated  internal  resources 
and  equipment.  Worrying  about  costly 
hardware,  in-house  staffing  and  training, 
system  upgrades  or  24-hour  support  need 
to  be  made  a  thing  of  the  past. 


to  our  top  ranked  Internet  network, 
providing  scalability  and  security  in  our 
state-of-the-art  global  Internet  Solutions 
Centers  -  you  can  focus  on  growing  your 
business  while  we  focus  on  your  website. 
We’ll  help  you  customize  a  solution  built 
just  right  for  your  business. 


Our  hosting  solutions  give 
you  peace  of  mind 

Let  us  do  all  the  worrying  for  you.  Our 
fully  managed  dedicated  hosting  solutions 
will  give  you  the  expertise  you  need  to 
get  your  business  online.  And  with  access 


Growing  your  business  on  the  Internet 
with  Cable  &  Wireless  is  easy.  Just  call  us 
at  1-888-835-3070  or  visit  us  on  the 
Internet  at:  www.cw.com 
No  matter  how  small  or  large  your 
business  is,  we  have  the  solution. 


IT  leaders  are  learning  the 
golden  rule  of  business 
and  gaining  new  skills 
in  the  process 


BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 


Two  years  ago,  The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group 
Inc.  answered  all  customer  e-mail  manually.  No  more, 
says  David  H.  Annis,  group  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  the  Hartford,  Conn.-based  insurance  company. 

A  sharp  increase  in  volume  prompted  Annis’  group 

to  install  an  automated 
e-mail  response  system 
from  Kana  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  It’s  just  one 
of  the  new  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  The  Hart¬ 
ford’s  IT  organization 
has  shouldered  in  the  face  of  a  changing  customer  service 
environment,  Annis  says. 

The  Hartford  must  now  be  ready  and  able  to  support  many 
new  ways  to  interact  with  customers,  such  as  Web  sites,  call 
centers  and  interactive  voice-response  systems.  “It’s  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  makes  the  choice,  not  us,”  says  Annis. 

A  majority  of  the  IT  leaders  chosen  for  this  year’s  Premier 
100  awards  reported  that  customer  service  (70%)  and  custo¬ 
mer  privacy  (53%)  initiatives  were  critical  to  their  businesses 
last  year.  And  the  numbers  are  increasing:  80%  of  those  lead¬ 
ers  listed  customer  service  as  a  critical  business  issue  for  this 
year,  and  60%  cited  customer  privacy. 

This  focus  is  changing  their  jobs,  they  report.  They  have 
transformed  their  departments’  internal  processes  so  that 
they’re  geared  toward  short,  focused  goals.  They’re  running 
new  training  programs  that  put  staff  members  in  the  field  to 
gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  their  companies’  customer  service 
needs.  These  IT  leaders  are  also  working  with  new  employees, 

Continued  onP14 
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like  usability  experts  and  chief  privacy  officers, 
because  companies  are  operating  under  more 
restrictions  as  consumer  privacy  and  security 
expectations  become  embodied  in  laws.  These 
leaders  are  learning  new  technologies,  like  secur¬ 
ity  software,  customer  relationship  management 
tools  and  interactive  Web  applications. 

Satisfying  customers,  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal,  is  becoming  a  top  priority.  “Virtually  every¬ 
thing  we  do  is  customer  service-oriented,”  says 
Brian  T.  Light,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Framingham,  Mass.-based  office  supplies  retailer 
Staples  Inc. 


Demanding  Business 


Customer  service  is  a  major  responsibility  for  IT 
departments  for  several  reasons,  say  IT  leaders. 
Sales  and  customer  interaction  are  increasingly 
occurring  over  the  Internet,  and  high  growth  is 
forcing  changes  to  systems  aimed  at  internal 
customers. 

Customers  of  The  MONY  Group  Inc.  used  to  be 
content  with  sending  instructions  by  phone  or 
postal  mail  or  dealing  with  their  financial  adviser, 
says  E.P.  Rogers,  vice  president  and  CIO  at  the 
New  York-based  financial  services  firm. 

Now,  he  says,  his  investors  want  their  instruc¬ 
tions  completed  in  hours,  not  days,  and  they  de¬ 
mand  Web-based  interfaces  to  make  that  happen. 
His  department’s  efforts  at  beefing  up  MONY’s 
online  presence  and  putting  internal  customer 
management  tools  in  place  are  in  response  to  this 
demand.  “We  have  a  long  tradition  of  high-quality 
customer  focus,  but  we  haven’t  always  had  the 
technology  behind  it  to  support  it,”  he  says. 

At  online  businesses  like  Drugstore.com  Inc., 
nearly  all  the  burden  of  customer  interactions  falls 
on  the  IT  department.  The  IT  group  takes  its  cus¬ 
tomer  service  projects  very  seriously,  says  Sean 
Nolan,  vice  president  of  technology  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  the  Bellevue,  Wash.-based 
pharmaceutical  retailer. 

“We’re  in  a  replenishment  retail  business,”  he 
explains.  “So  for  us  to  be  successful,  we  need  long¬ 
term  customer  relationships.” 


Many  customer  service  projects 
aimed  at  internal  users  are  efforts 
to  streamline  processes  throughout 
a  distributed  organization.  When 
Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corp.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  launched  a 
rapid  expansion  through  franchis¬ 
ing  three  years  ago,  it  also  started  a 
parallel  effort  to  improve  internal 
customer  service  systems,  says 
Frank  Hood,  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  services. 

The  pastry  company  turned  to 
Web-based  thin-client  applications 
to  gain  the  ability  to  scale  rapidly, 
says  Hood,  prompting  a  wholesale 
replacement  of  internal  systems 
department  respon- 
data  collection  and 


Security  Technologies  to  Watch 


and  new  IT 
sibilities  for 
distribution. 


Selling  Pencils,  Driving  Trucks 


Regardless  of  the  impetus  for 
change,  IT  leaders  have  similar 
strategies  for  handling  their  custo¬ 
mer  service  responsibilities. 

When  managing  Internet  proj¬ 
ects,  Rogers  says,  it’s  important  to  op¬ 
erate  on  Internet  time.  That  means 
his  department  plans  90-day  proj¬ 
ects  —  a  significantly  faster  sched¬ 


Looking  ahead,  IT  leaders  have  their  eyes  on  new  technologies  that  shoul¬ 
der  the  double  duty  of  ensuring  data  security  and  privacy  and  making  their 
businesses  more  efficient.  Last  October,  federal  legislation  -  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Signatures  Act  -  gave  digital  signatures  a  legal  status  on  par  with 
written  ones  for  commercial  transactions. 

That  could  benefit  The  MONY  Group,  says  E.P.  Rogers,  the  company’s 
vice  president  and  CIO.  Using  digital  signatures  could  streamline  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  financial  transactions.  Rogers  says  digital  signatures  may 
become  acceptable  to  his  industry  and  his  customers  within  a  few  years. 

At  Drugstore.com,  CTO  Sean  Nolan  is  also  keeping  watch  on  digital 
signatures.  Medical  records  are  currently  subject  to  tight  restrictions  on 
their  release  and  distribution.  Nolan  says  he  hopes  this  security  and  au¬ 
thorization  technology  can  automate  the  transfer  of  medical  information  to 
his  databases,  easing  what’s  currently  an  awkward  step  for  the  company’s 
customers  when  they  order  prescription  drugs. 

At  The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO 
David  H.  Annis  says  he  sees  possibilities  within  new  identification  technol¬ 
ogies,  like  digital  certificates  and  biometrics.  The  Hartford  has  a  dedicated 
technologies  futures  team  that  tracks  developments  like  these.  The  futures 
team  is  a  means  for  The  Hartford  to  adopt  new  technologies  when  key  fac¬ 
tors  fall  into  place,  he  says.  The  team  is  looking  not  only  at  technical  factors 
but  also  at  the  business  case.  For  example,  the  major  business  issues  for 
adopting  digital  certificates  are  the  organizational  model  -  who  issues  IDs 
and  who  maintains  them  -  and  customer  acceptance,  Annis  says. 

-  Amy  Helen  Johnson 


ule  than  the  three  to  four  years  given  to  the  Cobol 
projects  of  old. 

At  Krispy  Kreme,  Hood  says  he  uses  six-week 
deliverables  and  self-directed  teams  to  create  an 
entrepreneurial  culture  that  emphasizes  responsi¬ 
bility  and  speed.  Both  Krispy  Kreme  and  Staples 
try  to  instill  in  their  IT  employees  a  sense  of  the 
company’s  customer  service  challenges  by  having 
them  work  at  line  jobs.  Hood  says  his  crew  of  22  is 
a  mix  of  people  who  range  from  relative  newcom¬ 
ers  to  48-year  company  veterans,  some  with  doc¬ 
torates  and  some  with  associate’s  degrees. 

What  they  have  in  common,  says  Hood,  is  that 
they  all  know  how  to  sell  doughnuts.  And  if  they 
don’t  come  to  the  job  knowing  that,  he  teaches 


u 


WE  HAVE  A  LONG  TRADITION 
OF  HIGH-QUALITY  CUSTOMER 
FOCUS,  BUT  WE  HAVEN’T  AL¬ 
WAYS  HAD  THE  TECHNOLOGY 


them.  For  a  limited  period,  they  work  in  a  store 
selling  directly  to  customers  or  drive  a  truck  to 
deliver  goods  to  the  company’s  wholesale  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  says. 

Light  runs  a  similar  training  camp  at  Staples. 
His  IT  staffers  spend  time  on  the  floors  of  the 
company’s  retail  stores,  in  the  call  center  taking 
orders  or  at  the  distribution  centers  fulfilling 
orders.  This  helps  them  understand  the  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  by  the  employees  who  will  be  using 
the  applications  they  create,  he  says.  An  IT  staffer 
may  think  it’s  trivial  to  add  an  extra  click  to  an 
order  entry  program,  Light  says,  but  it  can  be  a  big 
burden  to  the  phone  operator  using  it.  “There  is 
no  better  way  to  [understand]  that  than  to  get  the 
IS  associates  into  the  stores,”  he  says. 

IT  leaders  say  an  emphasis  on  customer  service 
gives  them  new  job  titles  and  encourages  them  to 
interact  with  employees,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  IT  department.  In  an  online  retail  environ¬ 
ment,  usability  becomes  a  key  issue,  says  Light. 
Retail  customers  don’t  get  trained,  he  points  out. 

For  the  past  year,  Staples  has  had  a  full-time,  4.5- 
person  usability  group,  he  says.  The  group  brings 
people  into  a  ministudio,  where  they’re  filmed 
while  using  the  online  catalog,  and  their  respons¬ 
es  are  timed  and  analyzed,  he  says.  The  group  also 
interviews  customers,  conducts  focus  groups  and 
observes  customers  while  they’re  using  the  site. 
In  addition,  Light  has  sent  about  half  of  his  staff  to 
an  off-site  class  to  learn  usability  skills. 


BEHIND  IT  TO  SUPPORT  IT.” 


Private  Matters 


-  E.P.  ROGERS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO,  THE  MONY  GROUP  INC. 


With  more  and  more  customers’  personal  informa¬ 
tion  being  transmitted  over  the  Internet  and  stored 
in  corporate  databases,  keeping  that  data  secure 
and  private  is  becoming  a  major  responsibility 
among  IT  leaders.  “We’re  trying  to  be  sensitive  to 
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Wireless 

WAN  connectivity 
at  the 

point  of  activity. 


Point-of-activity  computing  just  got  better.  With  itstineof^S 
rugged  wireless  wide  area  network  (WWAN)  devices,  Symbol 
delivers  instant  access  to  information  wherever  It's  needed, 
using  the  most  widely  available  networks,  including  CDPD 
and  GSM.  Symbol  WWAN  devices  extend  your  IT  system,  pro- 
viding  access  to  the  Internet  and  Web-based  applications  as 
well  as  your  corporate  LAN,  e-mail  and  remote  host  systems. 

Designed  for  tough  environments,  these  products  are 

sealed  up  to  IP64  standards  and  built  to  withstand  up  to 
5-foot  drops  to  concrete.  Most  importantly,  they're  flexible. 
Whether  you  want  to  run  on  Palm  OS,®  Pocket  PC,  Windows®  |l§g 
CE  or  DOS,  it's  your  choice. 

Symbol  provides  the  tools  you  need  to  manage  data  any¬ 
time,  anywhere.  And,  with  SymbolCare™  Services  profession- 
als  and  a  global  network  of  business  partners,  we  provide  the 
support  you  need  virtually  everywhere.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-722-6234  or  visit  us  at  www.symbol.com/go-wwan 
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WE  DON’T  WANT  CUSTOMER 
SERVICE  TO  BE  AN  ISLAND. 
WE  WANT  TO  MAKE  SURE  IT 
IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  OUR 
CUSTOMER  EXPERIENCE.” 


Continued  from  P14 

the  reasonable  expectations  of  consumers  for 
their  privacy,”  says  Annis.  As  a  result,  a  new  job 
title  appearing  on  corporate  organizational  charts 
is  chief  privacy  officer. 

At  MONY,  Rogers  works  with  a  chief  privacy 
officer  —  who  is  also  the  company’s  chief  legal 
counsel  —  to  keep  abreast  of  which  privacy  regu¬ 
lations  the  company  and  its  computer  systems 
must  comply  with.  For  example,  MONY  will  have 
to  comply  with  the  Gramm-Leach-Bliley  Act  of 
1999,  which  imposes  criminal  penalties  on  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  that  fail  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
customer  information.  The  purpose  of  the  priva¬ 
cy  officer,  Rogers  points  out,  is  to  make  sure 


Rethinking  Security  Risks 


Matthew  Kovar,  a  program  manager  at  high-tech  consultancy  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston,  says  the  old  thinking  about  IT  assets  needs  to  be 
replaced.  Instead  of  measuring  success  by  efficiency  objectives  such  as 
uptime  and  application  performance,  IT  leaders  should  measure  success 
based  on  having  secure  transactions  among  systems,  intranets  and  the 
Internet,  he  says. 

One  way  to  assess  a  company’s  security  risk,  says  Kovar,  is  to  hire  a 
security  intelligence  service.  These  companies  take  a  snapshot  of  your 
assets  -  the  hardware,  the  software  and  the  networking  resources  being 
used  -  and  return  a  list  identifying  the  security  gaps  and  the  action  needed 
to  plug  the  holes. 

While  many  companies  handle  their  own  security  technologies  and 
processes,  security  isn't  a  core  competency  for  many  IT  departments,  says 
Kovar.  Outsourcing  security  will  become  more  prevalent,  he  predicts. 

Another  change  for  IT  leaders,  says  Steve  Hunt,  a  Chicago-based  vice 
president  of  research  at  Giga  Information  Group  Inc.,  is  the  assignment  of 
risk  management  duties  to  a  chief  security  officer.  This  person  wouldn’t 
be  an  IT  staffer  but  would  report  to  the  CEO  or  chief  financial  officer,  he 
explains,  and  would  approach  security  duties  from  the  perspective  of 
securing  the  business,  not  securing  the  network.  So  in  the  case  of  threats 
and  emergencies,  the  chief  security  officer  would  weigh  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  company’s  response  based  on  the  business  risks. 

For  example,  Hunt  says,  in  the  case  of  a  virus  attack  that  brings  down 
the  mail  servers,  an  IT-centric  response  would  get  the  application  back  up 
at  all  costs;  a  security  officer’s  response  would  be  to  stay  disconnected 
from  the  servers  to  quarantine  the  company  from  further  infection. 

-  Amy  Helen  Johnson 


-  SEAN  NOLAN,  CTO,  DRUQSTORE.COM  INC 


that  MONY  stays  ahead  of  the  game. 

At  Drugstore.com,  Nolan  says  he 
worries  about  privacy,  too.  The  compa¬ 
ny  has  data  that  falls  under  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  electronic  transmission  of  indi¬ 
vidually  identifiable  medical  informa¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Health  Insurance 
Portability  and  Accountability  Act. 

Legal  compliance  is  required  by  2003. 

Along  with  privacy,  security  gets  the 
attention  of  many  IT  leaders.  The  Hart¬ 
ford’s  IT  department  has  a  team  that 
writes  its  security  policies,  implements  security 
technologies  and  manages  the  firm’s  virus-filter¬ 
ing  and  firewall  software,  according  to  Annis  (see 
story,  page  14).  He  has  opted  to 
hire  and  train  dedicated  security 
specialists,  because  with  Web 
sites  and  online  customer  service 
applications  of  such  importance, 
the  task  has  become  crucial  as 
well  as  complex,  he  says. 

In  the  old  days,  Annis  says,  an 
average  IT  employee  could  han¬ 
dle  security  necessities.  Now,  he 
says  he  must  worry  about  provid¬ 
ing  security  not  just  for  25,000 
employees  but  also  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
independent  sales  agents  and 
millions  of  customers  using  Web- 
based  applications.  “There’s  a 
whole  new  level  of  risk,”  he  says 
(see  story  at  left). 


Tech  School 

Along  with  boning  up  on  security 
technology,  Annis  has  had  to  learn 
a  slew  of  Web  and  customer  man¬ 
agement  technologies,  including 
customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  systems,  he  says.  The 
Hartford  has  multiple  CRM  sys¬ 
tems,  from  homegrown  databases 
used  by  the  annuities  department 
to  a  software  package  from  San 
Mateo,  Calif.-based  Siebel  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  used  at  the  company’s 
call  centers. 


Running  customer  systems  is  a  large  part  of 
many  IT  leaders’  jobs.  Light  spent  nine  months  on 
a  project  to  knit  together  data  from  all  of  Staples’ 
sales  channels  —  Web  site,  printed  catalog  and 
retail  stores  —  into  a  single  customer  file.  Not 
only  will  those  links  help  customers  by  giving 
Staples  employees  access  to  complete  customer 
histories,  but  combining  them  also  makes  it  easier 
for  employees  to  do  their  jobs.  Those  kinds  of  dual 
benefits  are  common  at  Staples,  says  Light. 

“A  lot  of  people  look  at  customer  service  as  sup¬ 
porting  end  users,”  he  says,  “but  we  also  look  at 
what  we  can  do  to  help  our  business.” 

Web  technologies  are  another  area  of  necessary 
expertise  for  IT  leaders.  Annis  says  his  company’s 
customer  service  projects  require  him  to  under¬ 
stand  applications  like  Web  chat  and  interactive 
voice  response.  Staples  is  running  a  text-chat  pilot 
to  see  if  it  can  provide  customer  service  benefits 
when  buyers  call  in  with  questions,  says  Light. 

Krispy  Kreme  uses  the  Web  extensively  to 
connect  its  nationwide  outlets  to  an  extranet, 
according  to  Hood.  Web-enabled  applications  like 
Lotus  Domino  are  a  key  part  of  its  infrastructure,  he 
says.  At  MONY,  IT  staffers  have  a  whole  new  set 
of  skills  to  match  the  company’s  commitment  to 
e-business,  says  Rogers.  He’s  managing  fewer 
Cobol  experts  and  more  lava  programmers,  he  says. 

As  companies  seek  to  gain  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  in  myriad  ways,  customer  service  will  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  every  employee’s  job  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  part  of  every  aspect  of  an  IT  leader’s  job, 
says  Nolan.  “We  don’t  want  customer  service  to  be 
an  island,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  make  sure  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  customer  experience.”  I 

Johnson  is  a  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
in  Seattle. 
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Just  because  you're  good  at  one  thing 
doesn't  mean  you're  good  at  everything. 


proven,  engineered  solutions  for  your  core  infrastructure.  We've 
set  the  benchmark  with  standard  10-day  installs.  We  also  special¬ 
ize  in  complex  solutions  to  address  your  particular  business  needs. 

Our  procedures  for  security,  change  management,  and 
disaster  recovery  have  been  validated  through  an  Ernst  &  Young 
review  which  cleared  the  way  for  us  to  achieve  SAS70  Type  II 
recognition.** 

Our  interactive  customer  portal  lets  you  monitor  your 
operations  at  all  times,  and  our  partnership  with 
WorldCom  provides  you  with  a  high-speed  global 
network. 

To  find  out  more,  please  visit  us  at  digex.com/experts 
or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext.  980. 


Shaquille  O'Neal  was  virtually  a  unanimous  selection 
for  Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  NBA.  But  the  skills 
that  make  him  dominant  in  his  line  of  work  don't  ensure  success 
in  other  endeavors. 

The  same  applies  to  you.  Whether  you're  the  CEO  or  COO, 
chances  are  your  expertise  does  not  include  managing  a  complex 
Web  operation.  And  if  you're  head  of  IT,  you  know  you 
could  use  a  little  support. 

This  is  where  we  come  in.  We're  Digex,  and 
managed  Web  hosting  is  what  we  do.  In  fact, 

Gartner  Group  just  listed  us  as  a  leader  in  the 
industry* 

Our  exclusive  Web  architecture  features 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


at  Computerworld’s  Premier  100 
IT  Leaders  Conference! 


Discuss  compelling  IT  issues 
in  highly  interactive  sessions 

Crafted  by  Computerworld  editors,  this  conference 
offers  a  radical  departure  from  the  standard  IT  event. 
With  a  focus  on  great  ideas,  best  practices  and  real 
applications  of  IT  strategy,  you’ll  gain  direct  insight 
from  leading  user  organizations.  The  major  sessions 
at  Computerworid’s  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 
Conference  will  provide  highly  interactive,  entertain¬ 
ing  discussions  with  IT  Leaders  and  industry  experts 
-™  each  moderated  by  Computerworld  editors  in  a 
town-hall  meeting  format.  Key  topics  will  center  on 
the  intersection  of  technology  and  business  in  areas 
critically  important  to  IT  Leaders. 


Get  a  broad  perspective 
from  IT  Leaders 

Computerworld’s  Premier  100  IT  Leaders  are  technol¬ 
ogists  who  understand  business  needs,  take  calculated 
risks  and  lead  through  innovation.  They  are  vice  presi¬ 
dents  of  IT,  CIOs,  IS  directors  and  business  managers 
honored  as  Computerworld’s  Premier  100  from  a  wide 
swath  of  vertical  industries.  When  you  attend  this 
unique  conference,  you’ll  hear  proven  examples  of 
how  these  IT  Leader^lhave  advanced  their  organiza¬ 
tions  through  innovative  leadership. 


Panels  and  sessions 
will  address: 


The  New  ROI: 
Tracking  Technology 
Payback  in  a  Tough  Economy 


Sunday,  May  20 


10:15am 

BREAK 


Wireless 

Wireless  Warriors  and  the 
Challenge  of  M-Commerce 


12:00  -  5:00pm 

Golf  Tournament  for  pre-registered 
Attendees 

7:00  -  8:30pm 

Pre-Conference  Evening  Networking 
Reception 


10:30am 


Old  Rules,  New  Game:  Building 
Prudential’s  Global  E-Strategy 

Irene  Dec,  VP  International  Investments, 
Prudential  Insurance 


Globalization 

IT’s  Mission  Impossible: 
Globalization  and  E-Business 


11:15am 

PANEL  2: 

The  Next  Wave  of  e-Commerce: 
Connecting  your  Customer  Channels 

Panel  moderator:  Kevin  Fogarty,  Business  &  Technology 
Editor,  Computerworld 

The  customer  economy  has  arrived  with  a  vengeance,  trailing 
massive  numbers  of  Customer  Relationship  Management  (CRM) 
systems  in  its  wake.  But  integrating  disparate  CRM  applications 
and  re-architecting  workflow  to  get  that  mythical  360-degree 
view  of  the  customer  remains  a  major  hurdle  for  IT.  Online  and 
offline,  companies  are  investjugin  ways  to  personage  customer- 
care  technologies  such  as  voice  over  IP  and  real-time  chat.  But 
are  you  wasting  time  fretting  about  customer  relationships  when 
you  should  be  managing  customer  value?  Are  you  tying  all  of 
your  customer  channels  together  —  in  realtime  —  to  leverage 
existing  investments  in  front-office  and  legacy  applications?  This 
panel  will  bring  together  diverse  industry  views  on  a  topic  that 
ultimately  affects  every  company’s  bottom  line. 

12:15pm 

LUNCH 


Monday,  May  21 


fe  Welcome 
1  &  Opening  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord,  CEO,  Computerworld 
Maryfran  Johnson,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Jfc  Computerworld 


Security 


&  Privacy 

The  Heavy  Hand  of  Uncle  Sam 
in  Security  and  Privacy  Protection 


8:30am 


-  “  %  opening  keynote: 

1  s: gS  Going  digital  the  Old-fashioned 
WAY:  GM  s  Level-Headed 
Approach  to  e-business 

Ml  Ralph  Szygenda,  CIO,  General  Motors 

9:15am 

PANEL  1: 

IT’S  MISSION  IMPOSSIBLE:  GLOBALIZATION 

and  E-Business 

Panel  Moderator:  Sarwar  Kashmiri,  CEO,  EbizChronicles.com 

Ready  or  not,  the  Web  is  making  the  globalization  of  business  a  reali¬ 
ty.  But  pursuing  a  global  strategy  means  more  for  IT  than  creating  a 
worldwide  network  infrastructure,  setting  up  foreign  distribution  or 
hiring  IT  talent  abroad.  Your  organization  can  count  on  running  into 
a  formidable  set  of  barriers:  everything  from  cultural,  political  and 
regulatory  roadblocks  online,  to  troubles  with  technology  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  privacy  and  security  concerns,  and  hiring  restrictions.  The 
good  news  is  that  an  increasing  number  of  countries  are  racing  to 
make  legal  and  infrastructure  improvements  to  attract  foreign  busi¬ 
nesses.  So  how  does  an  IT  Leader  go  about  getting  a  grip  on  strategy 
to  support  the  enterprise’s  global  business  objectives?  Our  panel  will 
share  its  collective  international  experience  to  send  you  off  with  a 
host  of  good  ideas  along  with  an  action-item  list. 


Connecting 
Your  Customer 

The  Next  Wave  of  E-Commerce: 
Connecting  Your  Customer 
Channels 


1:30pm 


Afternoon  Keynote: 

Surviving  the  Revolution  and 
Thriving  in  the  Customer 
Economy 

Patricia  Seybold,  CEO,  Patricia  Seybold  Group 
and  Author  of  “Customers.com”  and  “The 
Customer  Revolution” 


PREMIER 


IT  LEADERS 

CONFERENCE 


May  20-22, 2001 
Westin  Mission 
Hills  Resort 
Rancho  Mirage,  CA 


2:15pm 

Panel  3: 

Wireless  Warriors  and  the  Challenge 
of  M-Commerce 

Panel  Moderator:  Priscilla  Tate,  CEO/President, 
Technology  Manager’s  Forum 

Few  technologies  hold  as  much  promise  —  or  pose  as  many 
perils  —  as  wireless  networks  and  mobile  computing.  From 
privacy  rules  and  regulations  to  the  complex  relationships 
between  content  providers,  aggregators  and  service  providers, 
IT  Leaders  face  an  array  of  business  and  technology  challenges 
in  building  a  reliable  wireless  infrastructure.  What  are  the  best 
practices  in  deploying  mobile  commerce  applications  that 
resolve  security  concerns  and  location-service  controversies? 
Which  applications  make  the  most  sense  for  wireless  LANs? 
How  do  you  choose  an  architecture  that  works  well  for  your 
user  base?  How  solid  is  the  Wireless  Application  Protocol 
(WAP)  standard  for  unifying  handheld  devices  and  wireless 
networks?  Our  panelists  will  examine  these  core  questions 
through  the  lens  of  their  own  experience,  coming  up  with 
some  practical  recommendations  for  the  next  wave  of  wireless 
warriors. 

3:OOpm 

BREAK 


3:10pm 

& 


Closing  keynote: 
The  Ability  to  Risk 
Innovations 

Chet  Huber,  President,  OnStar 


3:55pm 

Closing  Remarks 

4:00pm  -  5:30pm 

SPONSOR  BREAKOUT  SESSIONS 

5:30pm  -  8:30pm 

Cocktail/Networking  reception/ 
Expo  &  Buffet  Dinner 

Tuesday,  May  22 

8:15am 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 


8:30am 


J-‘1 


Opening  keynote: 

IT  Leadership  in  a  Changing 
Economy 

Doug  Busch,  CIO,  Intel  Corp. 


9:15am 

PANEL  4: 

The  Heavy  Hand  of  Uncle  Sam  in 
Online  Security  and  Privacy 
Protection 

Panel  Moderator:  Alan  Paller,  Research  Director, 

SANS  Institute 

Wherever  technology  touches  its  citizens  these  days,  the 
U.S.  government  seems  to  be  there  with  new  regulations  or 
proposed  legislation.  Legitimate  concerns  about  data  priva¬ 
cy  —  particularly  with  medical  records  —  are  further 
politicizing  these  hot-button  areas  where  IT  can  clearly  be 
held  responsible.  The  high-tech  sector  remains  split  about 
how  to  approach  online  privacy  guarantees  in  the  U.S., 
while  the  European  Union  has  already  adopted  tough  data 
protection  laws  that  multinational  companies  must  follow. 
What  will  these  diverging  sets  of  international  privacy  laws 
mean  for  your  company?  On  the  flip-side  of  the  privacy 
coin  is  security.  What  role  should  the  government  play  in 
helping  companies  protect  their  systems  from  threats? 
What  concerns  do  you  have  about  government  involve¬ 
ment?  Our  expert  panel  will  talk  about  strategies  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  step  ahead  of  Uncle  Sam  in  this  uncertain,  potentially 
explosive,  regulatory  environment. 

10:15am 

BREAK 

10:30am 

PRIVACY  -  IT’S  NOT  JUST  A 
Compliance  Issue 

Eddie  Schwartz,  VP  of  Strategy,  Guardent,  Inc. 
(former  Chief  Security  Officer,  Nationwide) 


11:15am 

TOWN  HALL  MEETING: 

RECRUITING  &  RETAINING  TOP  TALENT 

Maryfran  Johnson 


12:00pm 

EXPO  &  BUFFET  LUNCH 


1:30pm 

AFTERNOON  KEYNOTE: 

The  Best  of  Both 
Worlds:  The 
Synergy  between 
Operations  and  IT 

Laura  Olle  and  Marge 
Connelly,  Co-CIOs,  Capital 
One  Financial  Corp. 

2:15pm 

PANEL  5: 

The  New  ROI:  Tracking  technology 
Payback  in  a  Tough  economy 

Panel  Moderator:  Julia  King,  Executive  Editor, 
ComputerworldROI 

The  IT  spending  spree  of  the  past  few  years  is  over.  The 
Y2K  glitches  are  fixed.  The  massive  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning  (ERP)  systems  are  installed.  The  build-out  of  e- 
business  is  ongoing,  but  the  pace  has  slowed  with  the 
downturn  of  dot-com  fortunes.  But  the  intersection  of 
IT  and  business  is  still  a  very  busy  place.  Now  is  the 
time  to  recession-proof  your  IT  organization,  generate 
some  new  ideas  and  find  new  revenue  streams.  How  is 
your  company  using  the  Internet  to  streamline  processes 
within  the  organization  and  deal  more  effectively  with 
your  supply  chain?  Are  you  creating  online  relationships 
with  partners  and  competitors  alike?  Where  can  you  use 
IT  to  create  new  products  and  services?  Getting  focused 
on  the  real  business  opportunities  and  the  ROI  behind 
technology  expenditures  is  the  mission  of  this  panel. 

3:00pm 

Break 


3:10pm 

1 


Closing  keynote: 

Essential  ingredients  for 

B2B  MARKETPLACE  LIQUIDITY 

Harvey  Seegers,  President/CEO,  GE  Global 
exchange  Services 


3:55pm 

Closing  Remarks 

Alan  Guibord  &  Maryfran  Johnson 

4:00  -  5:30pm 

Sponsored  breakout  Sessions 

7:00pm 

COCKTAIL  RECEPTION,  ENTERTAINMENT 
AND  GALA  AWARDS  DINNER 


Hotel  Reservations 


ET  Central  is  the  official  travel  company  for  the  Computerworld  Premier  100  IT 
Leaders  Conference.  They  are  your  one-stop  shop  for  exclusive  discounted  rates 
on  hotel  accommodations. 

To  reserve  a  hotel  room,  please  visit 

www.computerworld.com/plOO  and  check  the  Housing  page, 
or  visit 

www.etcentral.com 


Westin  Mission  Hills 
Resort 

71333  Dinah  Shore  Drive 
Rancho  Mirage,  California  92270 
1-888-625-5144 

Just  a  short  drive  from  downtown  Palm  Springs,  The  Westin  Mission  Hills  Resort 
enjoys  a  prime  360-acre  setting  in  sunny  Rancho  Mirage,  boasting  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations,  championship  golf  and  more  than  65,000  sq.  ft.  of  indoor  meeting  space. 

Relax  at  one  of  the  resort’s  three  pools,  or  admire  the  mountains  from  your  private 
patio.  The  hotel’s  Spanish-Moorish  architecture  and  landscaping  reflect  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  desert,  and  the  extensive  recreational  facilities-everything  from  bas¬ 
ketball  and  soccer  to  biking  and  tennis-take  advantage  of  the  ideal  climate. 


w.computerworld. 
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Marcia  A.  Balestrino 

Helping  girls  grow  strong 

BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

“I  love  the  gee-whiz  technology,”  says  Marcia  A. 
Balestrino,  CIO  at  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
“But  the  reality  is  we  have  a  mission  to  accom¬ 
plish:  to  help  girls  grow  strong.” 

Balestrino,  51,  says  the  way  to  do  that  is  less 
through  technology  innovation  than  through 
process  innovation.  “When  I  joined  the  Girl 
Scouts  in  August  1998,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
mistrust  and  animosity  between  the  Information 
and  Technology  Group  and  its  customers,”  she 
explains.  “I  immediately  began  regular,  open  and 
honest  communication  with  our  customers.” 

The  IT  group  at  the  Girl  Scouts’  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  had  developed  a  new  mem¬ 
bership  system  and  then  presented  it  to  the  317 
local  councils  as  a  fait  accompli.  “There  were 
problems  with  it,  and  the  national  organization 
didn’t  provide  a  lot  of  support,”  Balestrino  says. 

Communicating  with  users  was  key  to  turning 
that  around.  “A  lot  of  it  was  listening,”  she  says. 
“Listening,  committing  to  do  something  about  it 
and  then  delivering.  And  not  overcommitting.” 
Balestrino  surveyed  Girl  Scout  leaders  across  the 
U.S.  and  made  a  list  of  their  needs  and  priorities. 
“We  have  a  ways  to  go,  but  we  are  quite  a  way 
through  the  list,”  she  says. 

Now  users  are  involved  in  projects  from  the 
very  beginning.  “We  almost  force  them  to  partici¬ 
pate,”  Balestrino  says.  The  “us-vs.-them”  mental¬ 
ity  is  fading  at  the  Girl  Scouts,  she  says. 

Marci  Brown,  executive  director  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Triad,  a  22,000-member  Girl  Scout  council  in 
North  Carolina,  praises  Balestrino’s  technological 
outreach,  which  has  included  projects  such  as  the 
development  of  a  Web  site  for  training  adult  vol¬ 
unteers.  “One  of  the  most  exciting  things  to  come 
out  of  her  group  is  not  only  the  actual  software 
applications,  but  the  whole  climate  of  enhancing 
technology,”  Brown  says. 

For  Balestrino,  innovation  in  the  coming  year 
will  include  helping  launch  a  national  initiative,  to 
be  announced  in  May,  to  get  girls  more  involved 
in  IT.  The  objective  is  to  get  more  women  into  IT 
careers.  She  has  already  met  with  women  business 
leaders  in  Silicon  Valley,  and  she  says  her  role  will 
be  to  provide  ideas  and  support  to  senior  Girl 
Scout  leaders.  “It’s  something  I’ve  been  campaign¬ 
ing  for,”  says  Balestrino.  I 
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BobProchnow 

Calculating  risk 

BY  JULIA  KING 

Switching  e-commerce  systems  in  the  middle  of  a 
young  business-to-business  marketplace’s  all-out 


drive  to  quickly  gain  credibility  and  build  a  large 
base  of  loyal  customers  isn’t  exactly  a  play-it-safe 
choice. 

But  it’s  exactly  the  kind  of  gutsy  yet  thought-out 
move  that  typified  CIO  and  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Bob  Prochnow’s  leadership  style  at  Site- 
Stuff.com  Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas.  (Prochnow  has 
since  left  SiteStuff.) 

“What  he  did  was  take  a  huge  risk,” 
says  SiteStuff  CEO  Michael  Stewart  of 
the  46-year-old  Prochnow,  an  engi¬ 
neer  by  training  and  an  enthusiastic 
science  fiction  fan  off  the  job. 

“He  knew  that  our  first  system 
would  not  serve  us  long  term  because 
it  was  more  of  a  business-to-con- 
sumer  system.  But  he  used  it  anyway 
to  get  up  and  going  fast,”  Stewart  says. 

It  worked.  SiteStuff.com,  which 
serves  property  managers  and  others 
who  buy  and  sell  products  and  sup¬ 
plies  for  commercial  buildings,  was 
up  and  running  within  three  months 
of  Prochnow  joining  the  company  in 
October  1999. 

Yet  Prochnow  never  broke  stride. 
3  Instead,  he  immediately  recruited  a 
<  hybrid  team  of  business  users  and 
F  technical  staff  to  begin  researching 
z  new  technologies.  He  also  drew  up  a 
5  plan  for  implementing  and  testing  a 


more  robust  business-to-business  e-commerce 
system  and  then  moving  SiteStuff’s  growing  base 
of  buyers  and  sellers  to  the  new  system,  which 
was  ultimately  selected  and  widely  supported  by 
workers  from  across  the  company  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  entire  process  from  the  beginning. 

To  choose  the  best  system  and  to  gain  support, 
“it  was  important  to  involve  the  business  owners 
at  every  phase,  from  gathering  requirements  to 
investigating  different  systems  and  testing,”  says 
Prochnow.  “That  way,  when  we  made  the  deci¬ 
sion,  they  had  seen  their  other  options.” 

Relying  on  business  users  and  technical  work¬ 
ers  to  investigate  options  and  play  a  leading  role 
in  technology  choices  has  also  gone  a  long  way 
toward  building  worker  loyalty  and  morale  at  the 
18-month-old  exchange. 

“What  makes  Bob  Prochnow  a  good  manager  is 
that  you  always  feel  like  you  are  working  with  him 
rather  than  for  him,”  says  Mark  Dean,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Web  development  at  SiteStuft.  “He’s  a 
tremendous  motivator  and  has  created  a  work 
environment  that  truly  empowers  employees  to 
perform  at  their  highest  levels.  As  a  member  of 
his  team,  you  really  know  that  you  are  valued.” 

But  there’s  also  a  flip  side  to  Prochnow’s  pen¬ 
chant  for  taking  risks  and  empowering  others. 

“He’s  also  extremely  careful,”  Stewart  says. 
“Like  most  engineers,  he  does  not  like  to  stand  un¬ 
der  an  arch  if  he  thinks  it  might  fail.  He  studies 
things  carefully  so  he  knows  they  will  work.”  © 
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Frank  Colletti 

Keeping  the  team  strong 

BY  DAN  VERTON 

Frank  Colletti  knows  what  it’s  like  to  take  a  bullet. 
After  all,  that’s  what  an  IT  leader  and  innovator 
must  do  sometimes  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
team  and  the  customers. 

That  bullet  came  last  November  for  the  director 
of  e-business  solutions  at  Zurich  U.S.,  a  $6  billion 
property/casualty  insurance  firm  in  Schaumburg, 
Ill.  A  problem  with  new  data  warehousing  tools 
that  was  overlooked  by  testers  resulted  in  errors 
in  10%  of  the  company’s  reports. 

“Basically,  I  let  the  support  and  [database 
teams]  get  it  off  their  chests  that  this  should  have 
been  caught  in  testing  —  without  having  the  test¬ 
ing  team  there,”  says  Colletti,  40.  “The  testing 
team  had  worked  numerous  hours  over  the  past 
week,  and  I  didn’t  want  them  to  get  demoralized 
by  having  to  answer  to  the  other  [teams].” 

Colletti  knew  what  he  had  to  do:  take  the  bullet. 
Leaders  protect  their  people  and  hold  the  team  to¬ 
gether  in  the  face  of  problems  or  mistakes.  And 
mistakes  are  inevitable  when  you’re  an  innovator. 

“Without  commitment  to  taking  some  risk,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  innovative,”  says  Colletti. 
“It’s  critical  now  more  than  ever  that  if  we  ask 
people  to  take  risk  and  move  quickly,  that  we  don’t 
punish  them  when  things  go  wrong  because  of  it. 
So  keeping  my  staff  motivated  hasn’t  been  diffi¬ 
cult,  either.” 

Innovation  requires  taking  risks  but  also  listen¬ 
ing  to  your  customers,  says  Colletti.  A  case  in 
point:  When  senior  managers  decided  that  devel¬ 
oping  customized  Web  sites  for  some  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  largest  customers  wouldn’t  be 
cost-effective,  Colletti  took  them  to 
meet  with  the  customers.  The  result 
was  immediate. 

“They  saw  the  reactions  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  this  concept  and  are  now 
among  my  biggest  supporters  of  this 
effort,”  says  Colletti.  The  system 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  U.S.  insurance  industry. 

Colletti’s  team-building  and  cus¬ 
tomer-support  skills  haven’t  gone  un¬ 
noticed. 

“Frank’s  IT  background,  coupled 
with  good  interpersonal  skills  and 
business  sense,  enables  him  to  look  at 
innovative  solutions  that  are  cus¬ 
tomer-driven,”  says  Zurich  CEO  John 
Kelm.  “He  has  a  keen  sense  of  what 
customers  find  valuable  and  uses  this 
as  the  basis  for  the  creative  solutions 
we  generate  for  these  customers.”  ► 


WITHOUT  COMMITMENT 
TO  TAKING  SOME  RISK, 

IT  WOULD  BE  DIFFICULT 
TO  BE  INNOVATIVE.” 

-  FRANK  COLLETTI.  DIRECTOR  OF  E-BUSINESS  SOLUTIONS,  ZURICH  U.S. 


Getting  there  first 

BY  MATHEW  SCHWARTZ 

Until  three  years  ago,  Illinois  Masonic  Medical 
Center,  a  teaching  hospital  in  Chicago  that  cares 
for  more  than  400,000  patients  annually,  had  a  his¬ 
tory  of  underinvesting  in  new  computer  systems. 
This  practice  was  stifling  the  hospital’s  IT  growth, 
and  the  hospital’s  directors  knew  it. 

In  response,  they  hired  Jerry  Griffin  as  vice 
president  and  CIO,  and  the  innovation  began. 

“I’m  most  focused  on  getting  there  first,  to  bring 
whatever  the  next  level  of  integration  or  function¬ 
ality  is  that  you  need  for  your  business,  while 
always  trying  to  give  [the]  organization  a  compet¬ 
itive  advantage,”  says  Griffin,  who  worked  at 
Children’s  Hospital  at  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  for  17  years  before  moving  to  Chicago. 

So  don’t  expect  to  find  his  staff  writing  business 
applications  like  patient-accounting  or  laboratory 
systems;  they  buy  those.  “We  like  to  operate  at  the 
connection  between  things,”  says  Griffin,  55.  That 
means  quick  projects  that  rapidly  show  results. 

A  CIO  can  get  caught  in  two  traps  of  his  own 
making,  according  to  Len  Pacek,  the  hospital’s  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  integration  and  development: 
promising  more  than  can  be  delivered  and  not 
setting  expectations.  “I  think  Jerry  has  exceeded 
expectations  by  doing  a  lot  with  a  little,”  he  says. 

“Our  focus  the  last  few  years  has  been  integra¬ 
tion  of  systems,”  says  Griffin.  “That’s  where  a  lot 
of  difference  can  be  made  in  how  things  work.” 
This  approach  is  bolstered  by  HL7,  a  health  care- 
specific  application  interface  standard  that  makes 
it  easier  for  hospital  systems  such  as  lab,  X-ray 
and  patient  admissions  to  share  data,  which  in 


turn  speeds  clinical  care  and  reduces  errors. 

An  evolutionary  approach  itself  begets  innova¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  the  IT  department  wrote  a 
small  Web-based  application  last  year  that  lets 
managers  set  employee  access  to  systems.  After  IT 
created  a  database  to  record  access  levels,  it  creat¬ 
ed  organizational  tables  for  human  resources  and 
used  the  database  to  store  encrypted  passwords 
and  create  a  centralized  access  system.  Now,  users 


can  access  the  system  with  just  one  password. 

To  build  team  consensus,  Griffin  holds  weekly 
meetings  with  directors,  IT  staff  and  the  clinically 
oriented  group  and  makes  sure  the  groups  share 
information  about  upcoming  projects. 

But  successes  aside,  when  an  off-the-shelf  prod¬ 
uct  betters  a  homegrown  application  at  a  good 
price,  the  hospital  buys  it,  says  Griffin.  Yes,  even 
innovation  requires  tough  love. ) 


Susan  McKay 

Learning  the  business 

BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Susan  McKay  believes  that  what  makes  her  IT 
department  successful  is  its  knowledge  of  what 
makes  the  rest  of  the  company  tick. 


McKay,  50,  vice  president 
of  customer  and  information 
systems  at  Aircast  Inc.,  a 
Summit,  N.J. -based  maker  of 
orthopedic  devices,  got  her 
start  on  the  business  side  of 
the  house  as  an  assistant 
buyer  at  San  Francisco- 
based  Macy’s.  She  has  also 
worked  in  customer  service, 
consulting  and  administra¬ 
tion  and  accounting,  and  she 
lends  that  experience  to  her 
IT  staffers.  She  encourages 
them  to  work  side-by-side 
with  people  from  other  parts 
of  the  company. 

Over  the  past  four  years, 
this  business  approach  has 
helped  McKay  oversee  the 
successful  evolution  of  Air- 
cast  from  a  direct  sales  com¬ 
pany  into  an  e-business. 

“Running  IT  is  like  running  any  other  type  of 
business.  It’s  all  about  motivating  people,”  says 
McKay,  who  says  she  was  originally  petrified  by 
the  job.  Coming  from  a  business  background, 
McKay  says  she  had  an  “MIS  mountain”  to  climb 
when  she  first  got  the  job  in  June  1996.  But  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  colleagues,  she  has  shown  herself  to  be 
quite  adept  with  technology. 


“She’s  a  real  IT  leader,”  says  Aircast  CEO  Jim 
Johnson.  “She’s  a  leader  in  recognizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IT  in  the  bigger  business  picture.” 

McKay  says  her  IT  staffers  are  fascinated  with 
learning  the  other  parts  of  the  business,  so  her  job 
is  to  break  down  barriers  for  them.  “In  order  for 
[IT]  to  really  become  part  of  the  business,  [they] 
had  to  learn  the  business.  For  themselves  as  well 
as  for  me,”  she  says. 

In  the  past  few  years,  McKay  has  overseen  sev¬ 
eral  technology  innovations.  Among  them  was  the 
implementation  of  electronic  data  interchange  for 
business-to-business  transactions  throughout  the 
company  as  well  as  the  completion  of  a  15-month 
data  warehousing  project  that  lets  salespeople 
get  real-time  sales  information  on  their  laptops. 
McKay  says  she  knew  the  latter  project  was  a 
success  when  she  saw  the  sales  managers’  faces 
light  up  during  the  demonstration. 

McKay  says  the  loyalty  of  her  staff  helps  her 
succeed.  Since  she  took  the  helm,  there  has  been 
no  employee  turnover.  She  says  she  keeps  her 
people  by  ensuring  that  they  have  access  to 
training  resources  and  get  to  play  with  the  latest 
technologies.  McKay  says  that  whenever  possible, 
IT  projects  should  be  handled  in-house,  rather 
than  outsourced,  to  give  the  staff  new  challenges. 

Her  next  project  is  to  oversee  Aircast’s  plan  to 
tie  its  e-business  technologies  together  and  con¬ 
nect  them  externally  to  partners  and  customers 
via  XML  formatting.  I 
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an  infinite  amount  of 
storage  possibilities 
for  those  with  a  finite 
amount  of  capital. 


hp  surestore  disk  system  2100 

Rack  optimized  -  packing 
up  to  292GB  into  1U  of  space. 


Get  up  to  a  $2850  rebate  on  these 
and  other  HP  storage  products? 


HP  offers  the  broadest  portfolio  of  innovative  storage  hardware 
and  software  for  your  always-on  business  needs.  From  entry- 
level  1U  disk  systems  to  high-end  XP512  disk  arrays,  and 
from  8GB  tape  drives  to  28TB  tape  libraries.  To  find  out  about 
qualifying  products  visit  us  at  www.hp.com/ao/storaaerebates2  - 
or  to  learn  more  about  our  entire  portfolio  of  storage  products 
visit  www.hp.com/go/storaqe 


L 


*Maii-in  rebates  from  $1 80  to  $2850  available  on  select  part  numbers.  One  rebate  per  qualifying  serial  number.  Available  to  either  end-users 
or  resellers  for  purchases  made  in  the  US  or  Canada.  Mail-in  rebate  forms  available  online  and  must  be  postmarked  by  July  31,  2001. 
Purchases  must  be  completed  by  June  30,  2001.  Void  where  prohibited.  For  more  information  visit  www.hp.com/go/storagerebates2. 
©  2001  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


hp  surestore  virtual  array  7100 

High-availability  disk  array  with  enterprise 
manageability  -  at  a  low  cost  point. 


hp  surestore  tape  autoloader  1/9 

Advanced  features  of  a  tape  library 
at  the  price  of  an  autoloader  using 
DLT1 ,  DLT  and  Ultrium  drives. 


hp  surestore  tape  library  family 

Automated  backup  scalable  to 
6TB  with  high  availability  and 
remote  management  using  DLT 
and  Ultrium  drives. 


Kim  D.  Ross 

Applying  the  acid  test 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Meet  Kim  D.  Ross,  CIO  of  television  ratings 
giant  Nielsen  Media  Research  Inc.  in 
Dunedin,  Fla.  Smart.  Charming.  Articulate. 
Innovative,  of  course. 

Don’t  forget  supportive  and  honorable, 
adds  Nielsen’s  vice  president  of  process 
quality,  Pat  Hoover. 

“When  you  bring  an  idea  to  [Ross],  he 
asks  the  right  questions  to  help  you  think 
it  through  and  see  what  the  next  step 
is,”  Hoover  says.  “And  he  always,  always, 
always  gives  credit.  He  makes  people  feel 
like  their  contribution  is  recognized  and  is 
important.” 

Ross,  46,  says  he’s  only  doing  what’s  right 
for  the  business.  “Most  innovative  ideas 
come  from  the  grass-roots  level,”  he  says. 

For  example,  a  current  project  will  let 
Nielsen’s  customers  select  from  170  services  to 
build  a  personalized  package  of  products  accessi¬ 
ble  via  a  Web  portal. 

Two  developers  hatched  the  idea  and  brought  it 
to  Ross.  “I  applied  my  acid  test  and  said,  Absolute¬ 
ly,  I’ll  help  you  sell  this  right  to  the  top,’  ”  Ross  says. 

To  pass  his  acid  test,  Ross  says,  an  idea  must 
be  based  on  technology  mature  enough  to  have 
some  track  record,  and  it  must  support  the  busi¬ 


ness  not  only  today  but  also  into  the  future. 

The  personalization  and  Web  portal  project  is 
also  challenging  the  way  the  business  is  struc¬ 
tured,  according  to  Ross.  Changes  in  how  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  developed  and  how  security  is  en¬ 
forced  will  extend  across  divisions,  prompting 
questions  such  as,  “Who’s  responsible  for  the  new 
products  we  build,  and  who  decides  how  these 
things  are  packaged?”  he  says. 


Ross  says  he  suspected  the  project  might 
raise  some  jurisdictional  questions,  “but 
the  risk  of  not  doing  it  was  greater  than  the 
risk  of  doing  it.”  His  solution  was  a  cross- 
divisional  team  that  owns  the  project  and 
whose  members  split  their  time  between 
their  regular  duties  and  the  new  team. 

That  team  may  not  be  the  final  answer, 
Ross  says,  but  “it  lets  us  study  the  impact 
[of  the  project]  without  committing  to  or¬ 
ganizational  change,  and  it  breaks  through 
that  chicken/egg  issue.” 

Ross’  boss,  Susan  Buchanan,  former  CIO 
and  now  general  manager  of  operations  at 
Nielsen,  says  she  appreciates  that  fine  bal¬ 
ance.  “I  can  count  on  him  to  deliver  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  practical  for  our  business,” 
she  says,  “while  I  also  have  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  he’s  keeping  pace  with  technology 
and  staying  abreast  of  what’s  going  on  in 
the  industry.” 

Ross  deserves  to  be  named  a  Premier  100 
IT  leader,  Buchanan  says.  If  only  it  could 
somehow  be  done  secretly,  so  “some  other 
company  doesn’t  read  about  him  and  snatch  him 
away,”  she  adds.  Or  so  that  Nielsen’s  parent  com¬ 
pany,  Netherlands-based  multinational  firm  VNU 
NV,  doesn’t  kick  him  upstairs. 

“I  think  they  want  to  leverage  his  unique  exper¬ 
tise,”  Buchanan  says.  “I  can  see  him  playing  a 
broader  role  at  the  corporate  level.” 

That’s  fine  with  Ross.  Unless  he  gets  a  crack  at 
his  dream  job:  philanthropist.  I 


Keeping  the  wheels  turning 

BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

In  1997,  ahead  of  most  large  networked  companies, 
Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp.  ripped  out  its  X.25  net¬ 
works  and  went  all-Internet-Protocol.  Today,  the 
pharmacy  chain  is  big  into  thin  clients,  Java  appli¬ 
cations  and  —  soon  —  wireless  technology. 

IT  at  Longs  has  always  been  decentralized  —  a 
tough  position  to  defend  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  when  predominant  IT  thinking  called  for 
centralization.  But  it  had  to  be  that  way.  Longs’  dis¬ 
tributed,  “the  network  is  the  computer”  IT  philos¬ 
ophy  reflects  the  company’s  general  approach  to 
business.  Regional  managers,  and  those  at  Longs’ 
425  stores,  have  wide  decision-making  power.  A 
know-it-all  central  IT  base  would  be  rejected,  says 
Brian  Kilcourse,  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
the  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.-based  company. 

So  even  though  $4  billion  Longs  isn’t  the  biggest 
firm  in  the  U.S.  corporate  food  chain,  “there’s  a  lot 
more  interesting  complexity  in  the  technology 
arena  [here]  than  you’d  normally  find  in  a  compa¬ 
ny  our  size,”  Kilcourse  says. 

That  reality  routinely  forces  Kilcourse,  49,  to 
take  chances  that  other  colleagues  wouldn’t.  For 
example,  in  the  early  1990s,  Longs  was  the  first 
retail  user  of  Red  Brick  Systems  Inc.’s  data  ware¬ 
house  software.  This  was  just  as  the  data  ware¬ 
house  concept  was  beginning  to  take  off.  But 
Longs  simply  needed  the  ability  to  comb  sales 
data  for  trends  without  having  to  build  such  a 
system  in-house,  Kilcourse  explains.  (Red  Brick 
has  since  been  bought  by  Menlo  Park,  Calif. -based 
Informix  Corp.) 


These  days,  untraditional  rivals  are  creeping  up 
—  supermarkets,  mass  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart 
Stores  Inc.  in  Bentonville,  Ark.,  and,  of  course, 
Internet  players  such  as  Drugstore.com  Inc.  in 
Bellevue,  Wash.  They  all  want  a  piece  of  the  phar¬ 
macy  business. 

To  spark  ideas  for  IT  at  Longs,  Kilcourse  does 
reconnaissance  of  competitors  to  see  what  they’re 
doing  with  technology  and,  whenever  possible, 
quizzes  their  employees. 

And  his  staff  joins  right  in.  “We  have  a 
scorecard  of  how  many  times  you’ve  been 
thrown  out  of  competitors’  stores,”  he  says. 

Kilcourse  recently  visited  a  store  of  one 
rival  chain  (which  he  declined  to  name) 
when  a  clerk  was  restocking  shelves. 

“This  fellow  had  a  technology  device  in 
his  hand,  and  I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  it,” 
he  remembers.  “We  were  talking  and  the 
store  manager  came  up  to  me.  I  identified 
myself,  which  I  always  do.  I’m  honest 
about  it.”  The  wary  manager  then  politely 
but  firmly  asked  Kilcourse  to  leave. 

But  he  couldn’t  stop  the  wheels  from 
turning:  Last  summer,  Longs  started  a 
complex  project  to  meld  key  data  on  inven¬ 
tory,  product  sales,  customer  prescriptions 
and  activity  at  the  company’s  Web  site  into 
databases  accessible  to  both  employees 
and  customers  —  via  wireless  handheld 
devices. 

Store  clerks,  for  example,  will  be  able  to 
use  small  wireless  appliances  to  do  such 
chores  as  updating  inventory  applications 
running  on  mainframes  at  up  to  five  differ¬ 
ent  Longs  data  centers.  The  system  is  due 
out  this  year. 

On  his  way  to  the  CIO  suite,  Kilcourse 


has  worked  many  IT  positions  at  Longs.  He  has 
been  a  financial  systems  analyst,  manager  of  phar¬ 
macy  systems  and  director  of  systems  and  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Kilcourse  says  he  wouldn’t  trade  his  18  years  at 
Longs  for  any  other  job  —  but  he  adds  that  he 
doubts  that  anyone  would  want  to  trade  with  him, 
either.  It’s  a  lot  of  work.  “I  always  say,  Anyone  re¬ 
sponsible  for  my  demise  gets  my  job,’  ”  he  jokes. 
“So  I’m  pretty  safe.”  I 
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The  Tonic  web  applications  management  enterprise 
solution  has  arrived. 


Suddenly  the  leading  of  e-business  is  a  much  more 
place  to  be.  No  matter  how  customers 

you  attract. 

Tonic's  ability  to  a  web  application  problem  before 

your  customers  do,  the  cause,  and  take  automated 

corrective  —  guarantees  a  on-line 

en  . 


You'll  have  ;eace  of  mind  in  knowing  that  your  site  is 
available  and  performing  at  peak.  That  lake  the  e-world 
far  less  daunting.  Even  predictable. 


Up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days.  Easy  to  use  with  imme¬ 
diate  results.  That's  Tonic.  And  that's  better. 

www.tonic.com 


TON  EC 


Guaranteeing  Your  Net  Works 


©  2001 .  Tonic  Software.  Inc. 


It’s  that  sinking  feeling  in  your  stomach.  That 
look  your  face  makes  every  time  you  read  a 
story  about  a  disastrous  corporate  security 
breach.  It’s  that  nagging  fear  that  won’t  go 
away  no  matter  how  many  times  you  tell 
yourself  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 
Because  there  is,  security  is  the  number  one 
concern  of  every  IT  professional  for  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  good  news  is  that  there’s  a  proven 
solution  you  can  trust. 

Without  Bullet-Proof  Security, 
Successful  eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 


comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web 
is  all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  mind-boggling  variety 
of  forms.  Most  sites  can’t  even  track  every 
attempt.  And  new  threats  are  developed  every 
day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanies 
risk  losing  everything:  data,  customers, 
revenue,  and  more. 

A  Simple  Solution  To  YOur  Most 
Complicated  Challenge 

Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corpo¬ 
rate  intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions 


on  extranets  and  websites,  as  well  as  their 
supporting  enterprise-wide  assets  —  all  need 
to  be  secured.  Protecting  the  integrity  and 
availability  of 
intranet  infor¬ 
mation  is  critical 
to  all  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Web-enabied 
business  appli¬ 
cations  open  up 
all  of  your  back¬ 
end  and  legacy 
systems  to  the 
world. 

Unfortunately, 
in  the  race  to 
become  Web- 
enabled,  secu¬ 
rity  has  taken  a  back  seat.  IT  managers 
often  give  themselves  a  false  sense  of 
security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  security 
solution.  They  forget  that  security  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link  and  that 
eCompanies  need  an  integrated  and  com¬ 
prehensive  security  solution  that  provides 
best-of-breed  functionality. 


elPust  Security  Suite 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network 

•  Encryption 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


Computer  Associates™ 


©  2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  company,  product,  or  service  names  referenced  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  owners.  'According  to 
“Internet  Security  Software:  1999  Worldwide  Markets  &  Trends,"  by  IDC. 


eTrust  Enables  eBusiness 

eTrust  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
eBusiness  needs: 

COMPREHENSIVE  —  eTrust  covers  all  secu¬ 
rity  functionality,  from  the  browser  to  the 
mainframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in 
today’s  highly  complex  environments. 

BEST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
best-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 

INTEGRATED  —  all  eTrust  solutions  are 
designed  and  built  to  work  together  seam¬ 
lessly  and  deliver  the  highest  level  of 
integration. 

EASY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
deploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environ¬ 


ment  is  secured  quickly  and  correctly.  Your 
training  costs  will  go  down  as  your  security 
goes  up. 

MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
the  scalability,  depth,  and  robustness  fast¬ 
growing  and  successful  eBusinesses  need. 

eTrust  Is  Open  And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you  to  leverage  existing  invest¬ 
ments  in  security  solutions  —  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over  or  convert  anything.  And 
eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it’s  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework*”  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a 
standards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it’s 
always  easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards- 
compliant  products  or  solutions. 

eTrust  Is  Trustworthy 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s 
leading  security  software  company,*  it  is 
also  complemented  by  a  complete  set  of 
outcome-based  service  offerings,  including 
assessment,  implementation,  audit,  as  well 


as  complete  security  management  outsourc¬ 
ing.  CA  Services™  stands  ready  to  make  sure 
your  implementation  is  fast  and  trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
find  out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 


For  more  information, 
call  1-800-377-5327,  or  visit 
ca.com/etrust 


eTrusl 

Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 


Assess 


Manage 


Protect 


Detect 


Enable 


Mary  Olsen  Dielman 


Keeping  pace  with  growth 

BY  ALLISON  WRIGHT 

It  was  an  ambitious  plan  by  any  standard.  Expand 
Donatos  Pizza’s  151-store  chain  to  1,200  stores  by 
2004.  To  do  it,  Mary  Olsen  Dielman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  technology  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio-based 
pizza  restaurant  and  delivery  company,  knew  she 
needed  to  leverage  technology  to  its  fullest.  She 
chose  VSAT,  a  satellite-based  transmission  and 
reception  service  that  would  allow  the  corporate 
office  to  connect  to  each  restaurant  via  high¬ 
speed  phone  lines. 

With  VSAT,  each  restaurant’s  sales,  inventory 
level  and  other  pertinent  data  can  be  calculated  in 
real  time,  resulting  in  increased  productivity. 
Online  sales  will  also  be  streamlined,  sending  the 
customer’s  pizza  order  to  Donatos’  point-of-sale 
system  and  to  the  local  pizza  shop  simultaneously. 

Before  the  VSAT  system,  an  online  order  made 
its  way  first  to  a  call  center,  where  an  employee 
would  locate  and  contact  the  closest  store  to  the 
customer.  A  second  employee  at  the  local  store 
would  then  enter  the  customer’s  order.  The  new 
process  reduces  the  number  of  workers  involved 
and  eliminates  the  manual  entry  of  orders,  thus 
improving  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

Although  responsible  for  the  strategic  vision  of 
the  VSAT  project,  Dielman,  38,  didn’t  have  a  blank 
check  to  implement  it.  It  took  networking  and 
hours  of  research  to  justify  the  cost  of  the  project, 
which  is  due  to  be  completed  this  month.  “You 
have  to  be  creative  when  you’re  not  yet  a  billion- 
dollar  company  that  can  purchase  whatever  tech¬ 
nology  it  wants,”  she  says.  “It  makes  the  work  fun.” 

Making  the  work  fun  for  her  team  is  important, 
too.  Those  who  work  with  Dielman  say  she  does 
that  and  manages  to  keep  the  work  challenging. 
With  one  year  on  the  job,  Dielman  hasn’t  lost  a 
single  member  of  her  team.  “That  should  tell  you 
something,”  says  Michael  Connor,  manager  of  ap¬ 
plication  development  at  Donatos. 

Dielman  says  her  goals  are  to  “leverage  leading- 
edge  technology,  not  bleeding-edge  technology,  to 
maintain  our  competitive  edge,  to  improve 
processes  and  to  provide  meaningful  information 
to  management  to  better  manage  the  business.”  I 
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W.K.  Gus  Otto 

Dreaming  the  possibilities 

BY  ELLEN  FANNING 

W.K.  Gus  Otto  has  been  to  the  edge  and  back. 
When  a  1990  car  accident  left  him  with  a  broken 
back,  a  crushed  chest  and  a  severed  artery,  he  was 
fighting  for  his  life.  It  would  be  technology,  and 
an  unbreakable  spirit,  that  would  bring  him  back. 

The  subsequent  seven-hour  surgery  to  recon¬ 
struct  Otto’s  chest  united  a  team  that  included  a 
specialist  patched  in  through  a  video-to-video 
connection  in  combination  with  robotic  surgery 
equipment  driven  with  OS/2. 

That  surgery,  and  long  hours  of  physical  thera¬ 
py,  put  him  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Two  years 
after  the  accident,  Otto  returned  to  his  job  at 
Peoria,  Ill.-based  Caterpillar  Inc.  But  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  his  ordeal  and  the  role  technology 
played  in  his  recovery  was  not  lost  on  him.  “How 
much  more  powerful  can  technology  be  than  to 
save  a  life?”  he  says. 

“Videoconferencing  is,  without  question,  very 
special  to  me,”  says  Otto,  52,  now  senior  systems 
analyst  at  the  $26  billion  manufacturer  of  con¬ 


struction  and  mining  equipment.  “It  was  the  rea¬ 
son  I  taught  myself  all  about  PCs,  networking, 
development  of  codex.  [But]  it  was  one  piece  of 
the  overall  makeup  of  multimedia.  [In]  my 
surgery,  without  the  voice,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  communicate  quickly;  without  the 
data,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  program 
the  robot  to  remove  the  bone  chips. 

“My  pursuit  to  reduce  the  demand  of  band¬ 
width  needed  to  deliver  real-time  capability  is 
not  restricted  to  just  video.  I  am  and  have  been 
involved  with  audio  and  IP  telephony  review  in 
order  to  provide  the  world  with  a  total  multime¬ 
dia  capability  —  voice,  video,  data,”  he  says. 

Otto  worked  his  way  up  the  ranks  at  Caterpil¬ 
lar,  and  now,  23  years  later,  he  can’t  think  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  to  work.  He’s  committed  to  helping  the 
younger  talent  grow. 

Otto  “took  me  under  his  wing,”  says  Bob  Kat- 
ter,  a  programmer/analyst  in  Otto’s  group.  “Gus 
is  really  good  to  know.  He  knows  everyone  in  the 
company  and  is  able  to  get  things  done  quickly.” 

Otto  says  he  benefits,  too,  from  the  “young 
geniuses”  who  he  says  give  him  a  shot  of  Adrena¬ 
line  to  stay  ahead.  “I’m  not  about  to  let  a  young 
whippersnapper  know  more  than  me.  It’s  fuel  for 
my  breakfast,”  says  Otto.  I 


I’M  NOT  ABOUT  TO  LET  A 
YO UNG  WH I P P E RS N A P P E R 

IT’S 

FUEL  FOR  MY  BREAKFAST.” 


-  W.K.  GUS  OTTO,  SENIOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST,  CATERPILLAR  INC. 


LilyShue 

Harnessing  the  power  of  ideas 

BY  MARI  KEEFE 

The  Internet  is  changing  business,  and  IT  is  in 
the  driver’s  seat.  To  innovate  in  this  fast-paced 
world,  IT  leaders  need  great  ideas.  And  Lily 
Shue  knows  where  to  get  them. 

“It’s  up  to  us  to  talk  to  our  peers,  to  network, 
then  put  ideas  together  and  determine  what  is 
best  for  [our  company’s]  needs,”  says  Shue,  sys¬ 
tems  manager  at  Sony  Electronics  Inc.  in  Park 
Ridge,  N.J.  The  company  makes  audio,  video, 
communications  and  IT  products  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  professional  markets  and  is  a  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  Tokyo-based  Sony  Corp.  “There  is 
no  one  place  to  get  ideas,”  she  says. 

Shue  says  businesses  now  must  integrate  five 
key  areas:  process,  finance,  training,  customer 
service  and  security.  According  to  Shue,  IT  can 
enable  this  new  way  of  doing  business,  but  lead¬ 
ers  must  leverage  technology  to  help  their  busi¬ 
ness  succeed. 

So  where  do  you  start?  Shue  says  IT  manage¬ 
ment  should  develop  think  tanks  that  help  their 
people  understand  business  and  new  technolo¬ 


gies.  Don  Korpos,  technical  assistant  at  Sony, 
says  Shue  encourages  her  staff  to  read  technical 
and  business  publications,  to  work  as  a  team  and 
even  to  go  back  to  school  for  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  training.  Sharing  is  also  a  big  part  of 
Shue’s  philosophy  toward  innovation:  “We  share 
the  vision  with  management  as  well  as  with 
peers  and  think,  ‘How  can  we  do  things  better  to 
meet  this  new  vision?’  ” 

Shue  says  the  drive  to  innovate  gets  her 
staffers  thinking  about  business  goals.  She  shares 
her  ideas  and  asks  for  theirs;  they  discuss,  then 
implement.  In  the  end,  “it’s  their  ideas,”  says 
Shue,  “and  my  staff  is  very  proud  of  that.” 

Productivity  and  solutions  flow  from  the 
think-tank  model.  Korpos  says  the  give  and  take, 
knowledge-sharing  and  delegation  are  what  he 
likes  best  about  Shue’s  management  style. 

Shue  says  her  business  background  has  served 
her  well  when  exploring  new  ideas  and  technolo¬ 
gies.  “Every  bit  of  my  training,  and  also  my  expe¬ 
rience,  helps  to  facilitate  my  innovative  think¬ 
ing,”  she  says.  Shue  stays  in  touch  with  “every 
aspect  of  the  business,”  and  makes  a  point  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  business,  technology  and  finan¬ 
cial  issues.  “I  think  all  IT  professionals  should 
have  exposure  to  all  areas  of  the  business,”  she 
says.  “I  did,  and  I  know  I  was  very  lucky.”  I 


VIVANT 


My  day  starts  with  a  workout,  a  quick  breakfast,  an  even  quicker  glance  over  the  morning  paper  and  a  dash  to  the  office. 
By  the  time  I  fight  my  way  through  traffic,  spill  my  latte,  and  make  it  to  my  desk,  I  better  not  have  to  worry  about  my  data 
storage.  You  know  what?  With  MTI,  I  don’t  have  to.  No  matter  how  many  memos  hit  my  desk,  how  many  voice  mails  pile 
up  or  how  far  behind  I  get,  I  know  that  my  SAN  is  working  like  a  champ,  leaving  me  to  worry  about  everything  else. 


Call  MTI  today  at  1 -800-999-9MTI  or  visit  us  at  www.mti.com 


SAN/NAS  Experts 


RFP  (aR  FP) 

1 .  Acronym :  Request  for  Proposal 

la.  A  fast,  efficient,  cost-effective  way  to  find 
a  service  provider  for  your  next  project. 

Usage:  John  used  the  Computerworld  RFP 
Center  to  find  resources  for  his  e-commerce 
project.  He  got  the  help  he  needed  -  and  a 
big  raise. 


Computerworld  is  pleased  to  announce  our  new  RFP  Center  -  built  in  partnership  with  Newmediary, 
a  leading  provider  of  online  directory  solutions.  The  RFP  Center  is  the  fastest,  most  efficient  way  to 
find  the  IT  resources  you  need.  Simply  log  on  and  tell  us  what  you’re  looking  for,  including  a  project 
description,  budget,  and  timeline.  We’ll  post  your  RFP  to  our  network  of  qualified  service  providers 
and  they’ll  tell  you  how  they  can  help.  Then  you  decide  who  to  work  with.  It’s  that  easy.  No  repeti- 
tion,  no  unsolicited  calls,  no  unnecessary  meetings.  What’s  more,  it’s  free  -  which  means  you  won’t 
waste  precious  budget  dollars  on  expensive  “middle  men”  or  traditional  RFP  processes.  Try  it  today! 


BY  ROBERT  L.  SCHEIER 


Jeff  Orton  had  been  an  IT  firefighter,  installing  and  troubleshooting 
corporate  systems  for  16  years,  when  senior  management  at  Wilsons  The 
Leather  Experts  Inc.  invited  him  into  a  different  world. 

As  director  of  strategic  analysis  for  nine  months  in  1997,  Orton  turned 
his  attention  to  how  the  Brooklyn  Park,  Minn.-based  leather  apparel  retailer 
could  increase  sales  of  accessories,  open  more  and  different  types  of  stores 
and  strengthen  the  Wilsons  brand  to  sell  products  at  higher  margins. 


Sound  like  your  average  IT  job?  Maybe  not 
average,  but  Orton’s  role  at  Wilsons  is  becoming 
increasingly  typical  of  those  held  by  today’s  top 
IT  leaders.  These  IT  professionals  are  not  only 
finding  a  seat  in  the  boardroom,  but  they’re  also 
driving  the  corporate  conversation  with  passion 
and  discipline.  When  explaining  a  network  up¬ 
grade,  they  skip  the  acronyms  and  talk  about  cut¬ 
ting  lines  at  cash  registers.  They  tell  business 
managers  that  a  flashy  new  sales  reporting  system 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  the  back-office  updates 
needed  to  keep  gas  pumping  at  the  company’s 
convenience  stores.  They  deliver  projects  on  time 
and  on  budget  and  use  that  credibility  to  fight  for 
their  fair  share  of  corporate  money  and  staff. 

From  Firefighter  to  Strategist 

“Three  years  ago,  a  lot  of  my  days  . . .  would  have 
been  dictated  by  the  fires  of  the  moment,”  keep¬ 
ing  critical  IT  systems  running  during  peak  sales 
periods,  says  Orton.  “At  some  point,  I  discovered  I 
didn’t  want  to  do  that.”  By  contrast,  Orton  says,  he 
recently  spent  a  lot  of  time  finalizing  the  business 
strategy  with  the  managers  of  the  company’s 
mall-based  and  outlet  stores,  suggesting  ways  IT 
can  help  them  achieve  their  goals  or  warning 
them  about  where  technology  might  cost  more  or 
take  longer  to  implement  than  they  expect. 

Dave  Rogers,  Wilsons  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  says  Orton  landed  that  particu¬ 


lar  job  because  in  his  previous  role  as  director  of 
merchandising  systems  “[he]  was  willing  to  look 
at  the  big  picture.  He  was  able  to  assess  our 
processes.  He  was  able  to  give  us  some  insights 
into  our  people  needs  and  requirements,”  rather 
than  throw  a  technical  fix  at  a  nontechnical  prob¬ 
lem.  It’s  a  role  Orton  continues  to  fill  as  CIO  and 
vice  president  of  logistics. 

An  early  example  of  Orton’s  big-picture  view 
was  the  upgrade  of  the  company’s  point-of-sale 
(POS)  systems,  which  was  completed  last  year  as 
part  of  an  overall  networking  of  the  company’s 
550  stores.  The  project  was  spurred  by  complaints 
that  the  systems  were  hard  to  adapt  to  Wilsons’ 
reporting  requirements  as  a  newly  public  com¬ 
pany  and  too  difficult  to  use  for  a  high-turnover 
retail  workforce.  Rather  than  merely  fix  what  was 
broken,  Orton  asked  Wilsons’  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  stores  which  POS  features  could 
actually  help  the  business. 

With  the  network,  employees  now  use  the  POS 
systems  to  access  the  Lawson  Software  human 
resources  system,  which  is  managed  from  head¬ 
quarters,  and  can  dispatch  administrative  work 
without  leaving  their  registers.  The  networked 
POS  systems  allow  a  cashier  in  one  store  to  sell  a 
customer  a  jacket  in  stock  at  another  store  and 
alert  that  store  of  the  sale.  It  has  also  reduced  lost 
sales  during  crush  times  by  slicing  credit  card  au¬ 
thorizations  from  45  seconds  to  five.  “We  knew  the 

Continued  on  P32 


Today’s  IT  leaders  are 
business  leaders,  too, 
and  can  articulate  their 
vision  in  the  boardroom 


Jeff  Orton,  CIO  and  vice  president  of  logis¬ 
tics,  Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts,  Brooklyn 
Park,  Minn. 

Challenge:  Diversify  product  mix  and  store 
formats  to  increase  revenue  and  margins 
and  reduce  seasonal  sale  fluctuations. 

Response:  Used  the  replacement  of  POS 
systems  as  the  springboard  for  a  corporate 
network  that  has  sped  credit  card  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  given  store  staff  more  time  and 
information  to  help  customers. 

Results:  Since  1997,  sales  have  grown  14% 
per  year  to  $544  million  in  1999  (estimated 
to  have  reached  $630  million  last  year),  and 
earnings  per  share  are  up  33%  per  year  to 
$1.94  in  1999  (estimated  to  have  reached 
$2.38  last  year). 
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technology  existed,”  says  Orton,  to  make  “what  was 
an  initially  defensive  move  positive”  for  Wilsons. 

“Even  with  networking,  which  is  a  bit  esoteric, 
Jeff  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  . . .  reduce  it  to  terms 
the  business  head  could  understand,”  says  Rogers. 
“They  typically  look  at  a  CIO  as  someone  who’s 
out  in  the  clouds  and  who’s  putting  in  technology 
just  because  it  happens  to  be  in  vogue.”  When 
business  managers  know  how  IT  investments  help 
them,  says  Orton,  if  a  problem  crops  up,  “it  doesn’t 
become  adversarial.” 

Orton  also  replaced  his  entire  staff  over  the  past 
two  years  with  “the  right  people  who  could  ex¬ 
plain  ‘no’  to  the  businesspeople”  and  commit  only 
to  what  they  knew  they  could  deliver.  “When  it 
really  works,”  he  says,  “you  don’t  see  all  that  much 
of  a  difference  between  a  systems  project  and  a 
business  project,  because  [they]  become  one  and 
the  same.” 


No  More  Moats  Around  IT 


A  year  ago,  the  IT  unit  at  The  Rowe  Cos.  in 
McLean,  Va.,  was  a  classic  “24/7  data  center,  with 
the  moat  around  it  and  the  drawbridge,”  says  Vice 
President  and  CIO  Suzanne  P.  Krupa.  While  tech¬ 
nically  competent,  “the  IT  group  sat  back  and  re¬ 
acted”  to  requests  from  other  units  rather  than 
proactively  looking  for  ways  to  help.  And  when  a 
business  unit  refused  to  adopt  a  new  system,  the  IT 
group  “took  that  very  personally  rather  than  going 
out  and  trying  to  understand  [why],”  she  says. 

Today,  “folks  in  my  team  know  we  don’t  say, 
‘[Users]  are  stupid,  or  they  just  don’t  get  it  or  they 
don’t  want  to  do  it,’  ”  says  Krupa.  The  burden  is  on 
IT  to  explain  as  often  as  needed  the  business  rea¬ 
sons  behind  its  decisions. 

Krupa  justified  a  mainframe  tape  backup  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  chief  financial  officer  by  explaining  it 
would  free  up  two  hours  of  processing  time  each 
night  for  running  reports  on  which  the  CFO  de¬ 
pends.  Every  memo  leaving  IT  must  now  include 
four  or  five  bullet  points  explaining  in  simple 
terms  “What  this  means  to  you,”  with  “you”  mean¬ 
ing  the  business  user,  not  the  IT  person. 

Krupa  created  business  unit  advisers  within  IT 
whose  sole  job  is  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
businesses  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
to  be  points  of  contact  to  IT.  She  then  as¬ 
signed  herself  to  early  efforts,  such  as  an 
advanced  planning  and  scheduling  appli¬ 
cation  for  Rowe’s  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  By  involving  manufacturing  from  the 
start  and  letting  it  manage  the  project,  “it 
helped  the  business  unit  start  to  think  . . . 

‘Gee,  we  own  this  [application].’  This  is  not 
an  IT  initiative.’  ” 

Krupa  says  she  uses  strict  project  track¬ 
ing  to  help  her  fight  for  her  fair  share  of  staff 
time  and  other  resources.  Six  weeks  before 
the  company  was  due  to  go  live  with  Oracle 
Corp.’s  sales  compensation  application,  for 
example,  Krupa  warned  that  the  project  was 
running  late  —  and  could  prove  that  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  that  she  hadn’t  gotten 
promised  help  from  sales  and  marketing. 

But  she  also  warns  her  own  staff  against  § 
“unrealistic  optimism”  in  promising  when  i 
IT  will  deliver,  reminding  them  that  20%  to  “ 
30%  of  their  average  day  is  spent  on  unex-  * 
pected  problems.  Having  a  voice  at  the  table  ° 
isn’t  worth  much  if  you  can’t  back  up  what  | 
you  say. 


Acting  Like  an  Owner 

Ask  Pat  Enright  to  name  his  dream  job  and  the 
answer  is  simple:  business  owner. 

What  type  of  business,  he  doesn’t  yet  know,  but 
he  says  he  craves  the  gut  excitement  of  building 
something  he  can  call  his  own.  Enright’s  entrepre¬ 
neurial  flair  “is  definitely  a  good  fit  for  our  cul¬ 
ture,”  says  Jeff  Jones,  executive  vice  president  and 
CFO  at  Clark  Retail  Enterprises  Inc.  in  Oak  Brook, 
Ill.  “[Enright]  really  has  a  passion  to  make  sure 
we’re  doing  things  on  a  cost-effective  basis  and 
things  that  will  help  the  business  improve.” 

Enright,  Clark’s  director  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  has  had  plenty  of  outlets  for  that  pas¬ 
sion  since  July  1999,  when  Apollo  Management 
purchased  what  had  been  the  retail  arm  of  Clark 
Refining  and  Marketing  Inc.  Unlike  the  previous 
owners  who  were  more  focused  on  refining  than 
retailing,  Apollo  was  willing  to  invest  in  and  grow 
the  retail  business.  That  meant  replacing  the 
stores’  hodgepodge  of  outdated  systems.  Since  the 
stores  no  longer  had  a  parent  refining  company, 
they  needed  new  systems  for  buying 
gas  and  managing  inventories. 

Enright  stayed  focused  on  the  most 
critical  projects:  managing  fuel  and 
creating  an  infrastructure  for  future 
growth.  This  included  an  enterprise 
resource  planning  system  from  Law- 
son  Software  as  well  as  fuel  manage¬ 
ment  software.  Enright  had  to  say  no, 
or  “not  now,”  to  other  projects,  such 
as  upgrading  POS  systems  and  a  new, 
faster  sales  reporting  application. 

“We  just  said,  ‘That  project’s  on 
hold;  that’s  not  the  highest  priority 
right  now,’  ”  Enright  says.  “We  have 
to  make  sure  the  company  is  up  and 
operating.”  Those  sometimes  difficult 
discussions  were  eased  because  of 
the  relationships  he  had  formed  over 
the  previous  five  years  working  with 
non-IT  departments  within  Clark. 

“I’d  learned  the  business,”  he  says.  I 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Boylston,  Mass. 


Pat  Enright,  director  of  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  Clark  Retail  Enterprises,  Oak 
Brook,  III. 

Challenge:  Implement  systems  to  allow 
Clark  to  spin  out  of  an  integrated  petroleum 
refining  and  marketing  company  to  pursue 
aggressive  growth  as  a  stand-alone  retail 
(convenience  store)  chain. 

Response:  Worked  with  senior  business 
managers  to  identify  and  implement  changes 
in  key  systems,  such  as  those  used  to  sup¬ 
port  gasoline  sales. 

Results:  Since  July  1999,  Clark  has  grown 
from  700  to  1,000  stores  and  is  expected  to 
reach  more  than  1,500  by  year’s  end.  The 
privately  held  company  says  it  had  $1.8  billion 
in  sales  and  was  profitable  in  the  past  fiscal 
year. 


Suzanne  P.  Krupa,  vice  president  and 
CIO,  The  Rowe  Cos.,  McLean,  Va. 


Challenge:  Improve  coordination  between 
business  units  and  the  IT  organization;  imple¬ 
ment  an  advanced  planning  and  scheduling 
system  to  boost  manufacturing  efficiency. 


Response:  Created  business  unit  advisers 
to  serve  as  points  of  contact  between  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  IT.  Placed  the  burden  on 
IT  to  communicate  business  benefits  to 
management. 


Results:  Saving  $140,000  per  year  by 
putting  more  voice  traffic  over  existing 
data  lines. 
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supply  chain,  develop  your  professional 
expertise  and  hear  from  industry  experts 
and  leading  visionaries. 


FOCUS,  the  global  conference  for  the 
J.D.  Edwards  community,  will  feature 
a  new  level  of  collaboration,  interaction 
and  education  in  June  2001.  Whether 
you  have  a  WorldSoftware  or  OneWorld 
interest,  learn  how  you  can  get  ahead 
in  the  marketplace,  gain  insight  on 
building  real-time  collaboration  into  your 


FOCUS  2001  is  presented  by  Quest,  the 
independent,  international  users  group 
for  J.D.  Edwards  customers.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.questdirect.org. 


Presented  by  Quest,  J.D.  Edwards  Users  Group 
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IT  leaders  know  their  department's  core  strengths 
and  which  tasks  are  best  handled  by  an  outsider 

BY  MARK  HALL 

The  holiday  season  was  looming  large  over  RadioShack  Corp.  last  year, 
but  IT  boss  Evelyn  Follit  says  she  wasn’t  too  worried  about  having 
enough  extra  capacity  for  the  seasonal  demand.  She  had  outsourced 
the  company’s  Web  infrastructure,  so  it  was  someone  else’s  problem.  Not  hers. 

Follit,  who  is  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based 
RadioShack,  says  the  electronics  retailer  has  experienced  “virtually  no 
glitches”  with  its  Web  host,  Dallas-based  Data  Return  Corp.,  even  after 
making  a  recent  transition  to  Microsoft  Windows  2000  Commerce  Server. 

Responding  to  temporary  or  sudden  shifts  in  Internet  demands  is  only  one 
reason  IT  leaders  and  experts  agree  that  Web  infrastructure  is  a  likely  candi¬ 
date  for  an  externally  managed  service.  Other  operations  are  also  ripe  for  out¬ 
sourcing,  they  say,  but  choosing  what  stays  in  your  IT  department  and  what 
goes  out  requires  the  utmost  consideration. 


“Most  IT  resources  are  not  being  used  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  business,  so  there  are  lots  of  options 
for  outsourcing,”  says  Peter  Bendor-Samuel,  CEO 
of  Outsourcing  Center  Corp.,  a  Dallas-based  con¬ 
sultancy,  and  author  of  Turning  Lead  Into  Gold: 
The  Demystification  of  Outsourcing  (Executive 
Excellence  Publishing,  2000).  IT  support  for  hu¬ 
man  resources  and  payroll  functions  is  likely  to 
be  outsourced  by  savvy  IT  shops,  he  says.  Out¬ 
sourcing  Web  servers  and  network  connections  is 
another  good  choice  for  most  companies,  “but 
for  Amazon.com  or  [Amer¬ 
ica  Online],  that’s  not  going 
to  be  the  case,”  Bendor- 
Samuel  says.  “You  need  to 
look  at  what’s  core.” 

Consider  first  those  non¬ 
core  competencies,  he  says, 
and  push  them  out  the  door 
with  an  eye  toward  doing 
them  better,  not  just  cheaper. 

That’s  Robert  R.  Ridout’s 
approach.  As  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Du  Pont  Co.  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Ridout 
has  1,100  IT  professionals  and 
a  budget  of  more  than  $500 
million  at  his  disposal.  But  even  that’s  not  enough 
to  supply  all  the  necessary  services  to  Du  Pont’s 
94,000  workers  in  70  countries.  So  the  company 
uses  a  variety  of  managed  services,  including 


Web  hosting  from  Proxicom  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va. 

According  to  Ridout,  Du  Pont’s  approach  is 
to  consider  outsourcing  when  it  contributes  to 
value  and  growth  for  the  company.  “That  allows 
Du  Pont  to  get  IT  to  focus  in  areas  where  we  can 
create  competitive  advantage,”  he  says. 

Those  competitive  areas,  which  are  generally 
off  limits  to  outsourcing  at  Du  Pont,  include  such 
things  as  process  control  and  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  computing.  But  even  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory,  Ridout  says  the  company  will  consider  man¬ 
aged  services  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  such  as  network  moni¬ 
toring  and  system  backups. 

Project  management  is 
an  area  that  Follit  says  she’s 
reluctant  to  let  slip  outside 
her  company’s  complete 
control. 

“Project  managers  ulti¬ 
mately  drive  the  core  IT 
competency  and  strategic 
advantage  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion,”  she  says. 

Once  you’ve  made  the 
decision  to  outsource,  keep 
a  close  eye  on  your  part¬ 
ners,  no  matter  how  much  you  trust  them.  Despite 
Follit’s  success  with  Data  Return,  she  continues  to 
monitor  the  service-level  agreements.  And  any 
code  that  gets  outsourced  is  measured  for  quality. 
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Edward  T.  Flynn, 

chemical  industries  CIO,  FMC  Corp. 
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At  Du  Pont,  Ridout  says  his  group  audits  every¬ 
thing  from  source  code  to  security.  It  even  em¬ 
ploys  New  York-based  professional  services  firm 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  as  an  outside  auditor  for 
special  security  operations. 

For  Edward  T.  Flynn,  chemical  industries  CIO  at 
manufacturing  giant  FMC  Corp.  in  Chicago,  out¬ 
sourcing  is  altogether  commonplace.  He  says  the 
amount  of  IT  work  done  outside  company  walls  is 
considerable. 

“We  outsource  our  Web  hosting  to  Digex,”  he 
says.  “We  outsource  our  telecommunications  and 
data  networking  to  EDS.  We  outsource  the  run¬ 
ning  of  our  SP2  Unix  boxes  to  run  SAP,  our  trans¬ 
action  engine,  to  IBM.  We  outsource  a  transporta¬ 
tion  application  to  a  third  party  and  link  it  with 
our  transaction  engine  using  webMethods.” 

That  said,  Flynn’s  staff  studies  each  project 
carefully  for  risk  and  cost  benefits  before  opting 
to  take  the  work  outside.  “We  evaluate  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  technology,  the  technological  risk  of 
acquiring  and  running  the  application  ourselves 
and  the  cost  of  both  acquiring  and  cost  of  owner¬ 
ship  to  make  our  decision,”  he  says. 

Follit  concurs.  “Any  area  where  we  can  provide 
improved  effectiveness  at  an  improved  blended 
cost  rate  is  ripe  for  outsourcing,”  she  says. 

Bendor-Samuel  says  most  organizations  can 
achieve  cost  reductions  of  15%  to  20%  for  most 
outsourced  services. 

“But  the  [return  on  investment]  can  even  be 
higher,”  Bendor-Samuel  says.  “Outsourcing  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  you  can  make  in  the 
business.  Period.”  I 
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Meet  Your  Future  Backup  -  ADIC's  New  Scalar  100  LTO 


Finally,  a  terabyte  per  rack  unit!  Get  to  know  the  data 
storage  powerhouse  that  combines  ADIC’s  award-winning,  midrange 
library  and  IBM’s  LTO  Ultrium  technology — the  Scalar®  100.  It’s 
the  first  product  to  pass  the  terabyte  per  rack  unit  threshold.  ADIC’s 
Scalar  100  LTO  fills  just  14  rack  units,  yet  delivers  an  unparalleled 
14.4  TB*  of  storage  capacity. 

Data  center  performance  in  a  scalable,  midrange  library.  The 

compact  Scalar  100  can  scale  with  your  system  up  to  full  data  center 
levels  of  performance  and  capacity.  You  can  start  with  a  single  drive 
and  only  18  cartridges— then  add  drives  and  cartridge  slots  easily 
when  you  need  more.  When  fully  configured,  its  six  drives  stream 
data  at  up  to  650  GB  per  hour  and  its  72  tapes  hold  over  14  terabytes. 


Plug-in  connectivity.  The  Scalar  100  is  a  great  SCSI  library, 
leading  the  storage  industry  in  density,  scalability  and  value. 
It’s  also  a  great  SAN  library.  The  Scalar  100’s  integrated  SAN  option 
gives  you  plug-and-play  connectivity — plus  full  support  for 
serverless  backup. 

Free  on-site  service.  Enjoy  the  highest  level  of  service  and  support, 
including  a  full  year  of  free  on-site  service  from  ADIC®,  the  leader 
in  open  systems  data  storage  solutions. 

Drive  independent  design.  The  Scalar  100  midrange  platform 
also  provides  industry  leading  storage  for  DLT  and  AIT  tape 
technologies. 


For  more  information,  visit  www.adic.com.  Or  call  1-800-336-1233. 
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It  can  be  a  prime  business  driver 
or  simply  a  money  pit.  These 
IT  leaders  did  their  homework 
before  making  their  choices 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 


More  than  half  of  our  100  Premier  IT  Leaders  say  a 
wireless  initiative  will  be  a  business-critical  project 
at  their  companies  within  the  next  12  months.  What 
will  make  these  projects  successful?  Three  IT  leaders  we  spoke 
with  agree  on  this  advice:  Be  realistic  about  what  you  hope  to 
achieve  with  the  technology,  and  do  your  homework  first. 


First  is  Ellen  Chaffee,  president  of  two  North 
Dakota  universities,  who  has  twice  evaluated  using 
wireless  and  twice  rejected  it.  Second  is  Clayton 
E.  Lewis,  who  works  for  the  city  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
where  wireless  applications  will  help  police  do 
their  jobs  better.  And,  there’s  Patrick  Wise,  at 
Landstar  System  Inc.,  a  $1.5  billion  transportation 
firm  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  that  matches  truck 
drivers  with  loads  nationally.  Landstar  recently 
set  up  wireless  data  applications  that  the  company 
hopes  will  be  a  primary  business  driver. 

All  three  IT  leaders  worked  hard  with  top-level 
executives  and  spent  months  or  years  reaching 
their  decisions  about  wireless.  Critical  factors 
were  cost,  reliability  and  robustness.  But  also  im¬ 
portant  was  determining  if  wireless  would  be  use¬ 
ful  and  easy  to  learn. 

Mayville  State  and  Valley  City  State  universities, 
both  in  North  Dakota,  converted  to  a  “ubiquitous 
computing”  learning  environment  in  1996  that 
required  IT  managers  and  administrators  to  con¬ 
sider  a  wireless  network.  But  wireless  was  ruled 
out  then  and  again  last  year, 
partly  because  of  band¬ 
width  limitations. 

With  wireless,  students 
wouldn’t  have  the  quality 
of  service  they  would  need 
to  view  or  hear  primary 
source  materials,  such  as 
historical  speeches,  over 
the  Web,  says  Chaffee, 
president  of  both  schools. 

The  universities  have  a 
combined  enrollment  of 
about  2,000  students. 

“We  use  high-end  Ether¬ 
net  connections  because 
we  deliver  online  instruc¬ 
tion  that  might  involve 


watching  a  video  archive,” 

Chaffee  says. 

Cost  was  a  factor  related  to 
quality  of  service.  “We  have 
nothing  against  wireless,  but 
to  provide  it  would  be  10  times 
as  expensive  as  wired,  and 
there’s  no  perceived  benefit,” 

Chaffee  says.  Since  1996,  the 
schools  have  been  rewired  to 
provide  laptop  users  with  Ethernet  and  power 
connections  in  virtually  every  desk,  classroom, 
study  room  and  dorm  room  on  campus. 

“We  have  so  many  wired  connections  already, 
and  since  we’re  in  North  Dakota,  it’s  not  like  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  going  to  wander  out  and  sit  on  the  lawn  to 
work,”  she  says.  Besides,  one  wireless  LAN  card 
would  cost  $300  or  more,  and  to  upgrade  to  higher 
bandwidth,  next-generation  wireless  networks 
would  require  all  new  LAN  cards  and  wireless 
switches  in  three  years.  But  new  Ethernet  switch¬ 
es  in  the  wired  network  are  expected  to  have  five 
years  of  life,  Chaffee  adds. 

The  situation  is  quite 
different  in  Tulsa,  where  a 
35-police-car  pilot  test  is 
under  way  to  link  officers 
via  wireless,  ruggedized 
laptops  to  central  records, 
says  Clayton  E.  Lewis, 
network  services  division 
manager.  Police  officers 
can  check  license  plates  or 
conduct  criminal  back¬ 
ground  checks  wirelessly, 
replacing  a  slower  and 
less-efficient  system  of 
making  the  checks  via 
voice  radio,  which  also  tied 
up  someone  on  the  other 


end  of  the  line.  The 
system  is  expected  to 
roll  out  to  all  250  Tulsa 
police  cars  by  summer. 

Lewis  and  the  police 
department  expect  the 
laptops  to  enable  easi¬ 
er  filing  of  complex  re¬ 
ports  and  allow  more 
policing,  like  quickly 
checking  for  stolen  ve¬ 
hicles  by  running  li- 
J  cense  plate  numbers 
3  through  the  system. 

*  Tulsa  officials  have 
£  agonized  over  how  to 
>  make  the  $2  million 
project  cost-efficient 
and  the  applications 
reliable  and  easy  to 
use.  The  city  rejected  setting  up  an  application 
that  would  have  run  more  easily  over  a  Cellular 
Digital  Packet  Data  network  and  chose  the  exist¬ 
ing  private  radio,  data-based  network  because  it 
was  cheaper,  Lewis  says. 

There  were  also  concerns  about  creating  an 
application  that  worked  with  shrunken  wireless 
bandwidth  and  finding  qualified  workers  to  put  all 
the  pieces  together.  “We  will  succeed  at  this,  but 
it’s  not  a  trivial  project,”  Lewis  says. 

At  Landstar,  wireless  data  access  to  an  existing 
Web-based  application  began  in  November,  after 
planning  started  in  February  last  year,  says  Patrick 
Wise,  vice  president  of  e-commerce.  Nearly  9,000 
independent  drivers  working  with  Landstar  can 
use  a  Wireless  Application  Protocol  (WAP)  phone 
to  find  available  loads  to  carry,  make  bids  on  them, 
report  their  delivery  status  and  check  the  balance 
on  their  Landstar  debit  cards,  which  are  used  to 
transfer  payments  for  work. 

Deciding  what  features  to  include  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  process,  Wise 
says.  The  application  design  involved  25  people, 
including  drivers,  who  met  with  the  integrator  for 
three  days.  But  now,  making  a  report  on  a  job’s  sta¬ 
tus  takes  only  several  touches  on  a  keypad. 

“What  we  learned  is  that  usability  is  a  huge 
issue,”  Wise  says.  “You  cannot  replicate  the  Web 
site  or  Web  functionality  on  a  WAP  device,  and 
you  have  to  reinvent  the  application.”  I 


Ellen  Chaffee,  president,  Mayville  Stai 
and  Valley  City  State  universities 


M 


Patrick  Wise, 

e-commerce,  La 
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WE'VE  BEEN  CREATING  E-COMPANIES  SINCE  E  WAS  JUST  A  VOWEL 


■TIBCO 

The  Power  of  Now™ 


Want  to  be  an  e-company?  Now?  Then  contact  the  people  who've  been  creating  e-companies  longer  than  anyone,  TIBCO.  We  provide 
complete  e-business  solutions  for  B2B,  B2C,  and  beyond.  In  fact,  our  patented  infrastructure  integrates  every  application  you  have-and 
will  ever  have-into  a  single  net-based  solution.  One  that  streamlines  your  processes,  while  strengthening  your  relationships  with 
customers,  suppliers,  partners,  and  more.  We've  helped  over  1000  companies  leverage  the  Internet  to  deliver  real  profits  in  real  time, 
including  such  powerhouses  as  Cisco,  Yahoo!,  Sun  and  Ariba.  Because  they've  all  seen  the  future.  And  it  has  an  "e"  in  it. 


www.tibco. 
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How  Premier  100 
leaders  meet  the 
challenges  of  the 
brave  new  world 
of  global  IT 


BY  EMILY  LEINFUSS 


In  the  world  of  global  IT  opera¬ 
tions,  timing  is  everything.  And 
so  is  knowing  the  ropes  of  the 
country  you’re  in. 

Take,  for  example,  Cleveland-based 
TRW  Inc.,  a  $17  billion  technology, 
manufacturing  and  services  company 
with  operations  in  35  countries.  When 
TRW’s  plant  in  Poland  experiences  a 
problem  with  its  enterprise  resource 
planning  system  or  its  global  wide- 
area  network,  the  first  wave  of  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  the  local  IT  team.  If 
that  group  is  unsuccessful  in  righting 
the  situation,  backup  is  called  in  from 
a  second  team  and  even  a  third  in  the 
same  time  zone  in  either  the  U.K.  or 
Germany. 

Speed  is  of  the  essence,  and  local 
support  means  faster  access  to  end 
users  and  resources,  such  as  service 
providers,  telephone  companies  and 
equipment. 

This  clustering  of  IT  support  by 
time  zones  and  proximity  is  just  one 
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of  the  lessons  learned  by  Mostafa  Mehrabani,  who 
has  served  as  vice  president  and  CIO  at  TRW  for 
three  years  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  company’s  global  IT  operations. 

“For  a  while,  we  were  trying  to  perform  day-to- 
day  support  of  LANs  and  IT  development  for  our 
Asian  operations  from  the  U.S.,”  he  says.  “[We] 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  you  can  get 
someone  on  the  phone,  it  isn’t  the  same  as  being 
there  and  understanding  the  culture.” 

So  TRW  developed  centers  of  excellence, 
which  are  groups  of  subject-matter  experts  who 
assist  employees  throughout  the  company  with 
their  problems  and  requirements.  “Often,  we 
don’t  have  the  luxury  of  certain  technical  exper¬ 
tise  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  we  don’t  have 
the  need  for  full-time  experts  in  every  region. 
Pooling  resources  to  solve  global  IT  issues  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  advantage,”  says  Mehrabani. 

Computer-world’s  Premier  100  IT  leaders  say 
they  agree  that  the  key  to  successful  global  IT  op¬ 
erations  is  knowing  your  people  and  how  they 
work  best.  For  Mehrabani,  it  was  knowing  that  a 
call  from  Asia  to  the  U.S.  for  support  wouldn’t  be 
as  effective  as  local  dialogue. 

For  Barbra  Cooper,  group  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Toyota  Motor  Sales  U.S.A.  Inc.  in  Torrance, 
Calif.,  it  was  knowing  how  to  pluck  the  strengths 
from  each  culture  to  form  a  seamless  IT  opera¬ 
tion.  You  have  to  find  the  best  blending  of  culture 
for  balance  and  build  a  new  management  model,” 
she  says.  The  merging  of  Japanese  and  American 
cultures  at  Toyota,  which  has  operations  in  26 
countries,  has  wedded  the  best  traits  of  both 
groups,  Cooper  says. 

“The  Japanese  corporate  culture  brings  more 
civility  and  less  negativism  throughout  the  infor¬ 
mal  corporate  network,”  she  says.  “The  Ameri¬ 
cans  bring  more  risk-taking  and  the  ability  to 
adapt  and  be  flexible.” 

You  can’t  allow  one  culture  to  dominate  anoth¬ 
er,  adds  Cooper.  Instead,  the  challenge  is  to  com¬ 
bine  them.  However,  Toyota  has  only  recently 
placed  a  few  non-Japanese  IT  professionals  in 
locations  other  than  the  U.S.,  and  the  company  has 
just  started  to  focus  on  moving  away  from  a  Japan¬ 
ese-dominated  view  and  developing  a  global  IT 
strategy  and  structure.  It’s  important  to  guide  the 
development  of  this  global  group,  says  Cooper,  so 
she’s  helping  form  a  global  architecture  commit¬ 
tee  that  will  create  a  business  alignment  strategy 
and  link  it  to  Toyota’s  global  objectives. 


YOU  HAVE  TO  FIND  THE  BEST 
BLENDING  OF  CULTURE  FOR 
BALANCE  AND  BUILD  A  NEW 
MANAGEMENT  MODEL.” 

-  BARBRA  COOPER.  GROUP  VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  CIO.  TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U.S.A.  INC. 


Seamless  IT 

Lawrence  Kinder  faced  a  different  kind  of  global 
challenge.  He  is  former  CIO  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Avis  Group  Holdings  Inc.  and  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  CIO,  with  global  responsi¬ 
bility  for  IT,  at  Cendant  Corp.,  which  wholly  ac¬ 
quired  Avis  Group  March  1.  His  company,  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  information  provider  for  automotive 
transportation  and  vehicle  management  in  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.Y.,  grew  internationally  in  1999  by 
acquiring  PHH  Vehicle  Management  Services 
(now  PHH  Arval  in  Hunt  Valley,  Md.),  the  world’s 
second-largest  vehicle  leasing  and  fleet  manage¬ 
ment  company,  and  Wright  Express  LLC  in  South 
Portland,  Maine,  the  world’s  largest  credit  card 
and  information  services  provider. 

“We  grew  organically  in  North  America  and 
built  a  solid  and  stable  IT  foundation  that  we  have 
been  able  to  leverage  in  Europe,”  Kinder  says.  The 
key  is  to  take  the  time  to  understand  the  day-to- 


day  workings  of  the  local  IT  group,  he  says,  and  to 
put  strategic  IT  on  the  back  burner  so  the  groups 
can  focus  on  leveraging  their  cultures  and  talents. 

Kinder  says  he  regularly  brings  together  com¬ 
pany  leaders  with  similar  roles  from  the  U.S.,  Cana¬ 
da  and  Europe  to  “give  each  other  a  shot  of  Adren¬ 
aline.”  He  says  developing  and  supporting  global 
businesses  is  more  demanding  than  supporting 
only  local  requirements,  and,  thus,  it  requires  more 
time  to  strategize.  “Giving  IT  staff  the  opportunity 
to  think  more  broadly  about  their  applications  and 
solve  international  business  problems  has  created  a 
. . .  true  learning  organization,”  he  says. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  all  comes  down  to 
people.  Kinder  says  he  finds  leaders  with  high 
emotional  quotients,”  or  EQs,  who  understand 
people  and  different  cultures,  and  he  helps  them 
to  lead  by  example. 

“I  take  the  ‘train-the-trainer’  approach,”  he  says. 
That  means  having  a  core  team  of  leaders  with  a 
clearly  articulated  approach  to  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  programming  who  can  go  into  any  coun¬ 
try  and  “preach  the  gospel  of  understanding  and 
best  intentions,”  says  Kinder. 

For  example,  he  placed  one  key  leader  —  an 
American  with  a  high  EQ^and  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  —  at  PHH  in  Europe,  but  he  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  team  with  Europeans.  “If  we  transplanted 
people  and  put  them  into  the  European  culture,  it 
would  just  be  overwhelmingly  full  of  Yanks,”  he 
says.  In  a  global  merger,  Kinder  says,  it’s  important 
to  develop  a  common  understanding  of  objectives 
and  create  a  new  standard  for  all  teams. 

“People  come  from  completely  different  experi¬ 
ences  in  life,  both  professionally  and  personally,” 
he  says.  “So  get  together  and  come  up  with  joint 
standards  for  quality  and  professionalism.” 

One  example  of  this  is  the  way  technical  docu¬ 
mentation  is  developed. 

“Some  cultures  use  memos  and  e-mails  as  a  for¬ 
mal  means  of  communication.  God  forbid  you 
don’t  read  the  e-mails.  Something  very  critical  can 
be  in  the  third  paragraph,”  says  Kinder.  “Other 
cultures,  like  America,  are  much  more  verbal.” 

Global  Thinking 

Management  at  Flashline.com  Inc.,  a  Cleve¬ 
land-based  marketplace  and  portal  for  software 
components,  is  just  starting  to  think  about  going 


global,  according  to  Chief  Technology  Officer 
Gary  Baney.  “We  recognize  that  software  compo¬ 
nents  have  no  national  or  language  boundaries, 
so  we  have  got  to  be  an  international  market,” 
he  says. 

The  first  step,  taken  last  year,  was  to  visit  Hong 
Kong  to  meet  with  Chinese  employees  about 
expansion  into  that  market.  Baney  says  he  found 
very  different  work  methods  and  mores  from 
those  in  the  U.S. 

I  came  away  with  the  sense  that  within  the 
nation  of  China,  there  isn’t  the  urgency  in  terms  of 
time  to  market  and  getting  product  out  the  door  as 
[there  is]  in  Silicon  Valley,”  he  says. 

This  can  cause  a  gap  in  communication  that 
makes  it  essential  to  find  a  Chinese  national  to 
help  create  a  productive  working  environment. 
Baney  says  it  helps  that  he  teaches  at  Case  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  and  can 
target  bright,  young  foreign  students  to  become 
Flashline.com  liaisons  to  their  home  countries. 

Communicating  across  nations  and  time  zones 
is  another  challenge  of  going  global,  says  Baney. 
On  the  plus  side,  you  can  have  your  software 
development  running  24  hours  a  day,  he  says.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  developer  has  an  urgent  ques¬ 
tion,  he  may  not  get  an  answer  for  six  or  seven 
hours.  “The  whole  communications  cycle  is  a 
constant  challenge,  from  timeliness,  quality  and 
perspective  of  interpretation,”  says  Baney. 

But  addressing  the  cultural,  regional,  geograph¬ 
ical  and  people-management  issues  is  all  for 
naught  if  your  company  lacks  a  technology  infra¬ 
structure  to  unify  the  whole  organization. 

Cooper  says  building  an  information  infra¬ 
structure  —  one  that  allows  for  cost-effective 
delivery  of  technology  —  is  essential  to  any  glob¬ 
al  IT  group  or  e-business  venture.  Developing  an 
infrastructure  strategy  for  accessing  the  Web 
will  let  such  groups  “exploit  the  Web  for  the 
reusing  of  components,  the  sharing  of  digital 
assets  and  ensuring  that  your  branding  strategy 
is  consistent  in  terms  of  e-commerce  deploy¬ 
ment,”  she  says. 

Mehrabani  agrees.  “Networking  and  a  unified 
IT  infrastructure  is  the  basic  electricity  for  global 
IT,”  he  says.  “With  it,  you  may  not  be  global,  but 
without  it,  you  definitely  cannot  be  global.”  f* 

Leinfuss  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
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Yes,  it  usually  can ,  but  it  takes  a  leader  with  commitment 
to  the  company  and  knowledge  of  the  core  business 

BY  DAWNE  SHAND 


There’s  never  been  a  tougher  time  to  be  an  IT  leader.  They  hold 
responsibility  for  everything  from  e-commerce  projects  to  supply- 
chain  applications  and  face  mounting  pressure  from  their  boards  to 
justify  IT  spending.  So  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  CIO  turnover  is  at  an 
all-time  high. 

The  labor  shortage  and  resulting  lure  of  job  offers  contribute.  But  how  do 
you  know  if  you’re  going  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  by  taking  the  reins 
of  an  IT  department  that’s  beyond  saving?  To  answer  that  question,  we 
turned  to  three  Premier  100  honorees  from  our  2000  list:  Charlie  Feld, 
Richard  L.  Hudson  and  James  Donehey.  Each  agrees  that  there  are  areas  to 
assess  in  a  company,  but  ultimately,  what  it  takes  to  save  an  IT  department 
has  less  to  do  with  the  department  itself  and  more  to  do  with  its  leader. 

“Hardly  a  company  or  function  exists  where  the 
[technology  demands]  don’t  outreach  the  capabil¬ 
ities,”  says  Charlie  Feld,  CEO  and  president  of  The 
Feld  Group,  a  consultancy  in  Irving,  Texas,  that 
specializes  in  turning  around  IT  organizations  in 
the  short  term  and  finding  the  talent  that  can  fill 
the  CIO  role  for  the  long  term.  Before  that,  Feld 
served  as  CIO  at  Frito-Lay  Inc.  in  Plano,  Texas. 

“Lots  of  CIOs  get  into  situations  where  they’re 
overextended  or  [the  demands]  are  unrealistic,” 
he  says. 

But  Feld  says  his  team  consistently  finds  these 
attributes  in  troubled  IT  departments:  good  tech¬ 
nical  skills  that  are  underutilized  and  a  team  of 
people  who  genuinely  want  to  do  well.  The  weak¬ 
ness  is  usually  a  lack  of  focus  and  leadership.  CIOs 
must  passionately  want  to  make  a  difference,  says 
Feld,  and  it’s  a  lesson  easily  forgotten  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  problems. 

“CIOs  get  caught  up  in  the  ‘there  aren’t  enough 
good  ones’  mentality,”  says  Feld.  In  fact,  Feld  says 
he  believes  the  IT  labor  shortage  isn’t  as  severe  as 
is  commonly  thought,  because  large  IT  depart¬ 
ments  are  working  at  30%  to  40%  productivity. 

Too  many  IT  staffers  work  on  legacy  applications, 
and  too  few  have  an  incentive  or  opportunity 
to  upgrade  their  skill  levels.  Or  they  may  work 
on  start-and-stop  projects.  And  CIOs  often  don’t 
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have  the  people  skills  necessary  to  unleash  this 
latent  talent. 

Jim  Donehey,  former  CIO  at  Capital  One  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  and  before  that  CIO 
at  The  Goldman  Sachs  Group  Inc.  in  New  York, 
agrees  that  it’s  rare  that  an  IT  leader  is  undone  by 


a  department’s  lack  of  technical  competence. 
CIOs  instead  need  to  assess  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team  at  a  company  before  taking  the  IT  lead¬ 
ership  position,  he  says. 

“Invariably,  a  senior  management  team  doesn’t 
understand  technology,  or  they  are  afraid  of  it 
or  the  board  isn’t  grounded  in  technology  and 
won’t  relinquish  control,”  Donehey  says.  That’s 
when  to  turn  down  the  job,  he  says. 

But  with  such  high  demand  for  their  job  skills, 
says  Donehey,  temptation  looms  large.  “After  two 
years,  if  things  aren’t  going  all  that  well  and  the  re¬ 
cruiter  calls  and  offers  a  30%  to  40%  pay  increase, 
the  opportunity  to  relocate  for  personal  interests 
or  to  try  new  industries  is  hard  to  resist,”  he  says. 

Those  job-hoppers  typically  aren’t  in  tune  with 
the  business  interests  or  the  shareholders,  says 
Richard  L.  Hudson,  former  CIO  at  Global  Marine 
Inc.  in  Houston  and  now  a  consultant  to  CIOs.  He 
says  some  CIOs  fail  to  clarify  with  management 
what  constitutes  success.  Once  in  the  job,  they 
realize  that  there  are  drastic  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  no  clear  expectations  —  and  then  it’s  too 
late.  Many  CIOs  have  arrived  in  their  positions 
thanks  to  project  management  skills  —  skills  that 
don’t  necessarily  scale  to  what  is  now  a  board- 
room-level  job,  says  Hudson. 

“CIOs  forget  they  work  for  cement  companies,” 
he  says.  And  as  a  result,  they  leave  because  they 
don’t  commit  to  the  core  business,  be  it  financial 
services  or  manufacturing.  Enamored  of  the  new 
technologies,  CIOs  forget  that  IT  isn’t  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  firm,  says  Hudson. 

He  says  the  requirements  of  the  position  and 
the  pace  of  change  in  technology  have  outstripped 
the  capabilities  of  many  who  hold  the  position. 
Having  responsibility  for  the  accounting  systems 
in  the  back  office  differs  greatly  from  supporting  a 
supply  chain.  CIOs  need  all  the  technical  skills  as 
before  coupled  with  boardroom  skills. 

To  a  degree,  CIO  turnover  occurs  when  senior 
management  neither  understands  nor  appreciates 
the  impact  IT  can  have  on  the  company’s  business. 
And  the  reality  is,  the  job  is  harder  than  most  who 
hold  it  can  comprehend.  I 


Shand  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Arlington,  Mass. 


It’s  what  you  can  expect 
from  Emtec’s  e-Business  solutions. 


When  it  comes  to  waging  business  on  the  Internet,  remote  or  otherwise,  what  level  of  'e-readiness'  is  your  enterprise? 

At  Emtec,  our  customers  have  come  to  rely  on  us  to  implement  cost-effective  e-infrastructure  solutions,  on  time,  every  time!  Solutions  that  offer  the  high-performance, 
scalability,  and  reliability  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  e-Business.  We  utilize  industry-leading  e-Business  platforms  including  Sun  Microsystems™  Enterprise™  220  to 
Enterprise  10K  servers  to  build  the  world-class  e-infrastructure  solutions  our  customers  have  come  to  depend  on. 

Whether  solving  legacy  networking  problems  or  providing  seamless  e-Business  solutions,  we  specialize  in  simplifying  the  complex.  How?  By  utilizing  the  project  management 
and  technical  skill  sets  we’ve  gained  over  the  past  20  years  to  make  your  transition  into  e-Business  an  easy-to- understand,  comfortable  process.  Emtec  brings  a  level  of 
confidence,  expertise  and  support  that  can  only  come  from  years  of  experience  in  the  field. 

Find  out  how  Emtec  can  implement  an  e-reliable,  e-Business  solution  for  your  enterprise.  Contact  us  today  at  ebiz@emtecinc.com  or  call  1-877-410-4999  ext.  605. 


REGIONAL 
SYSTEM  PROVIDER 


www.emfecinc.com 


e-business  simplified 


©  2000  Emtec,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Sun,  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo,  and  Sun  Enterprise  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 


Premier  100 
honorees  share 
leadership  insights 


Mark  Baker, 
vice  president  of  IT 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America 

How  have  you  recommended  and  imple¬ 
mented  change  at  your  organization? 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America  has 
launched  a  massive  initiative  to  facilitate 
the  development  and  deployment  of 
2,500-plus  technology  sites  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  at  military  bases  around  the 
world.  This  initiative  required  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  detailed  plan,  department 
structure  changes,  hiring  staff  and  selling 
the  plan  across  the  organization  to  create 
multiple  cross-function  teams. 

How  have  you  inspired  others? 

Realizing  that  most  IT  professionals  can 
become  consumed  with  work  and  lose  fo¬ 
cus  on  their  personal  lives,  I  require  that  all 
project  planning  has  zero  overtime  and  no 
weekend  work,  when  possible.  This  keeps 
the  staff  balanced  with  their  families  and 
shows  genuine  concern  for  the  individuals. 

Character  is  defined  as  what  a  person 
will  do  when  no  one  else  is  looking.  I  en¬ 
courage  IT  leaders  to  remember  that  point 
when  scheduling  resources  -  particularly 
people.  > 
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COMPANY 

(AT  TIME  OF  SURVEY) 


Barbra  Cooper 

Group  VP  and  CIO 

Toyota  Motor  Sales  U.S.A.  Inc. 

www.toyota.com 

27  years 

27  years 

30  years 

Executive  assistant 

Debra  Domeyer 

CTO 

CarsDirect.com 

www.carsdirect.com 

18 

12 

22 

Grocery  store  cashier 

Business  services  (noncomputer) 

Amy  S.  Courier 

VP  of  MIS 

Valassis  Communications  Inc. 

www.valassis.com 

17 

15 

17 

Programmer/operator 

Mark  Gembicki 

Chairman 

WarRoom  Research  Inc. 

www.warroomresearch.com 

19 

15 

19 

Computer  aide/anaiyst 

Gil  Hoffman 

CIO 

Maritz  Inc. 

www.maritz.com 

28 

6 

28 

Systems  analyst 

Paul  Johnson 

VP  of  information  systems 

Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

www.ricoh.ca 

2 

20 

30 

Warehouse  company  co-owner 

Leonard  Tenner 

CIO 

Sageo  LLC 

www.sageo.com 

39 

25 

40 

Pilot  plant  engineer 

Computer  manufacturing 

Jerry  Lepore 

Exec.  VP  of  technology  and  eCRM 

ProAct  Technologies 

www.proactcorp.com 

22 

15 

22 

Biology  teacher 

*  Michael  O’Rourke,  Exec.  VP  of 
development  and  technical  operations 

Agillion  Inc. 

www.agiilion.com 

11 

16 

19 

Software  engineer 

S.P.  Rana 

CTO 

Exterprise  Inc. 

www.exterprise.com 

10 

10 

20 

Computer  science  professor 

Pito  Salas 

Co-founder  and  CTO 

eRoom  Technology  Inc. 

www.eroom.com 

24 

21 

24 

Systems  programmer 

Lily  Shue 

Systems  manager 

Sony  Electronics  Inc. 

www.sony.com 

15 

8 

13 

Programmer 

Computer  services 

Gary  Baney 

Flashiine.com  Inc. 

20 

25 

28 

Computer  science  professor 

CTO  www.flashline.com 


Automotive 
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Linda  Beck 

EarthLink  Inc. 

16  years 

12  years  16  years 

NSA  programmer 

Exec.  VP  of  operations 

www.earthlink.net 

Brian  Behlendorf 

CollabNet  Inc. 

8 

5  8 

Chief  engineer 

CTO  and  founder 

www.collab.net 

Lisa  Colnett 

Celestica  Inc. 

4 

15  20 

Production  control  planner 

CIO 

www.celestica.com 

Anish  Dhanda 

netNumina  Solutions 

7 

6  16 

Education  specialist 

Co-founder  and  president 

www.netnumina.com 

Allan  R.  Frank 

Answerthink  Inc. 

26 

16  26 

Auditor 

President  and  CTO 

www.answerthink.com 

Loren  Goodman,  director  of  technology 

Calypso  Systems  Inc. 

10 

7  10 

Programmer  helper 

research  and  development 

www.calypsosystems.com 

Stephen  E.  Hays 

G.A.  Sullivan 

17 

17  17 

Software  engineer 

VP  and  director  of  information  systems 

www.gasullivan.com 

Bobbi  Heath 

Conjoin  Inc. 

9 

21  23 

Technical  staffer 

VP  of  engineering 

www.conjoin.com 

Harold  Hester 

Websense  Inc. 

33 

26  33 

Software  engineer 

CTO 

www.websense.com 

Hong  Hi  Kim,  CIO  of  Samsung  Group; 

Samsung  SDS  Co. 

25 

12  30 

Bank  loan  processor 

CEO  of  Samsung  SDS 

www.sds.samsung.com 

Robert  Klotz 

SilverBack  Technologies  Inc. 

15 

5  15 

U.S.  Navy  crewman 

CTO 

www.silverbacktech.com 

Joanna  Kuo 

Experian  Information  Solutions  Inc. 

22 

10  34 

Language  instructor 

Exec.  VP 

www.experian.com 

Charles  Lewis 

TidePoint  Corp. 

7 

4  9 

Software  developer 

CTO  and  exec.  VP  of  platform  engineering 

www.tidepoint.net 

John  Mihalovich 

neolT 

15 

8  18 

Telecommunications  engineer 

CTO 

www.neolT.com 

Bill  Miller 

StorageNetworks  Inc. 

10 

10  18 

Process  engineer 

CTO  and  exec.  VP 

www.storagenetworks.com 

Larry  K.  Peterson 

Gelco  Information  Network 

19 

10  21 

Administrative  assistant 

VP  of  corporate  technical  services 

www.gelco.com 

Bob  Pfeiff 

CrossTier 

12 

7  18 

U.S.  Navy  officer 

CTO 

www.crosstier.com 

Nancy  D.  Reyda 

RetailersMarketXchange 

2 

20  20 

Chemical  engineer 

President  and  COO 

www.rmx.com 

Kim  D.  Ross 

Nielsen  Media  Research  Inc. 

23 

12  23 

Semiconductor  engineer 

CIO 

www.tvratings.com 

Ron  Shelby 

XMLSolutions  Corp. 

24 

21  26 

Claim  representative 

CEO 

www.xmls.com 

*  Mitchell  J.  Shively 

Crowe  Chizek 

21 

15  21 

Maintenance  programmer 

Systems  integration  executive 

www.crowechizek.com 

Defense/aerospace 

■■■■ 

*  Bob  Ventimiglia 

Lockheed  Martin  Corp. 

30 

20  32 

Analytical  engineer 

Team  coach 

www.lockheedmartin.com 

1  Education 

JJ11  jj  |  S 

Ellen  Chaffee 

Mayville  State  University  and  Valley  City 

1 

30  34 

English  teacher 

President 

State  University  www.vcsu.nodak.edu 

Dean  Lane 

Masters  Institute  of  Technology 

21 

21  27 

Systems  analyst 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

www.mastersinstitute.edu 

j  Energy/utilities 

J.  .  ,  yi .  .  - 

HHHH 

bhhh 

Roger  K.  Mowen  Jr. 

Eastman  Chemical  Co. 

10 

20  30 

Sales  representative 

VP  of  global  customer  services  and  CIO 

www.eastman.com 

Marge  Connelly  (left) 
and  Laura  Olle,  co-CIOs 

Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

How  have  you  inspired  others  in  your 
company? 

We  recognized  that  we  needed  to  create 
a  greater  sense  of  ownership  among  our 
managers,  [so]  to  do  this  we  established  a 
“board  of  directors”  made  up  of  the  senior 
IT  leaders.  This  board  and  its  five  commit¬ 
tees  were  empowered  to  make  decisions 
for  the  organization  and  to  set  the  strategic 
direction.  Our  success  as  an  organization 
was  placed  squarely  on  the  board’s  collec¬ 
tive  shoulders. 

There  were  a  number  of  cynics  who 
worried  that  this  group  would  create 
bureaucracy  and  become  a  bottleneck. 
Instead,  we  have  found  that  the  groups 
have  created  new  processes  that  reduce 
decision-making  delays.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  the  board  in  itself  was  not  the  answer. 
The  solution  to  our  problem  came  from 
creating  an  expectation  of  cooperation, 
an  environment  of  accountability,  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  and  the  sense  of 
ownership. 

How  have  you  persuaded  people  to  follow 
your  direction? 

[When  we  assumed  leadership  of  IT], 
we  recognized  that  the  organizational 
structure  was  interfering  with  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  IT. . . .  Our  first  step  was 
to  engage  the  IT  leadership  and  get  their 
commitment  to  the  need  for  change. 

Step  2  was  to  get  them  to  present  op¬ 
tions  and  make  recommendations.  Based 
on  their  recommendations,  [we]  developed 
a  solution  that  met  the  requirements:  agil¬ 
ity,  accountability  and  efficiency. 

The  final  step  was  to  get  the  support  of 
our  stakeholders.  Once  the  management 
team  had  committed,  we  all  took  account¬ 
ability  for  selling  it  to  our  various  stake¬ 
holders.  By  getting  the  leadership  commit¬ 
ted  not  only  to  the  process  and  the  need 
for  change  but  also  to  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come,  we  were  able  to  make  a  compelling 
case  for  action.  I 
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Carl  Wilson,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO 

Marriott  International  Inc. 

How  have  you  brought  about  change  at 
your  company? 

By  aligning  the  IT  strategy  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  over  the  past  three  years, 
Marriott’s  senior  management  has  grown 
to  consider  technology  as  an  investment 
rather  than  an  expense.  The  concept  of 
assigning  a  business  lead  and  an  IT  lead 
to  all  major  projects  that  are  technology- 
enabled  starts  at  the  executive  level. 

Executive  decision-making  meetings, 
such  as  Marriott’s  Business  Strategy 
Review,  e-Business  Council  and  Digital 
Business  Strategy,  are  all  cross-functional 
and  co-led.  As  a  result,  IT  better  under¬ 
stands  and  supports  Marriott’s  business 
strategy,  and  business  executives  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  what  tech¬ 
nology  can  and  can’t  do.  This  provides 
Marriott  with  a  sustainable  competitive 
advantage. 

What’s  the  most  valuable  advice  you  have 
received  in  regard  to  leadership? 

I  learned  a  very  valuable  lesson  from  David 
Packard,  founder  of  Hewlett-Packard, 
when  he  spoke  at  a  conference  I  attended 
years  ago.  He  said  you  should  measure, 
recognize,  reward  and  compensate  people 
based  on  what  goals  you  want  them  to 
achieve,  and  they’ll  figure  out  how  to  be 
successful. 

This  has  proven  to  be  true  in  my 
career.  If  you  don’t  tell  people  what  is 
expected  of  them,  don’t  be  surprised  if 
they  don’t  perform.  To  bring  about  positive 
change,  you  often  have  to  focus  first  on 
what  you  need  to  stop  doing  to  make 
resources  available.  I 
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Greg  Vesey,  VP  of  e-business  and  general 
manager  of  the  business  service  center 

Texaco  Inc. 

www.texaco.com 

5  years 

12  years 

20  years 

Collections  agent 

Finance/insurance/real  estate 

David  H.  Annis 

Group  senior  VP  and  CIO 

The  Hartford  Financial  Services  Group  Inc. 

■www.thehartford.com 

25 

0 

25 

Engineering  trainee 

Cecilia  Claudio,  senior  VP, 

CIO  and  chief  transformation  officer 

Farmers  Group  Inc. 

www.farmersinsurance.com 

30 

0 

30 

Programmer  trainee 

Frank  Colletti 

Director  of  e-business  solutions 

Zurich  U.S. 

www.zurichus.com 

11 

5 

16 

Programmer  trainee 

Charles  C.  Emery  Jr. 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Horizon  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  New  Jersey  32 

www.bcbsnj.com 

30 

34 

Aerospace  engineer 

Ken  Frayer 

Associate  VP  of  IT  strategy  and  support 

Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 

www.nationwide.com 

19 

11 

30 

Rating  and  coding  supervisor 

Samuel  Joseph 

VP  of  IT 

Eagle  Asset  Management  Inc. 

www.eagleasset.com 

19 

13 

21 

Software  analyst 

Bob  Lamoureux 

CTO 

WorldStreet  Corp. 

www.worldstreet.com 

22 

12 

22 

Memory  design  engineer 

CO-WINNER 

Laura  Olle.  senior  VP  of  systems  Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

development  and  business  information  officer  www.capital1.com 

13 

22 

25 

Teacher  of  autistic  children 

CO-WINNER 

Marge  Connelly,  domestic  card 
operations  and  IT  Infrastructure 

Capital  One  Financial  Corp. 

www.capital1.com 

1 

15 

18 

Bank  representative 

Robert  A.  Plante 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

The  CIT  Group  Inc. 

www.citgroup.com 

18 

10 

24 

Programmer 

*  Bob  Prochnow 

CIO  and  CTO 

SiteStuff.com  Inc. 

www.sitestuff.com 

20 

20 

30 

Software  developer 

E.P.  Rogers 

VP  and  CIO 

The  MONY  Group  Inc. 

www.mony.com 

34 

25 

35 

Burster  operator 

Wayne  Sadin 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

Bank  United  Corp. 

www.bankunited.com 

22 

24 

28 

Financial  consultant 

Rick  Stiegler 

CTO 

LendingTree  Inc. 

www.lendingtree.com 

22 

10 

22 

Systems  engineer 

George  T.  Vrabel 

Senior  VP 

Bank  of  America  Corp. 

www.bankofamerica.com 

26 

24 

30 

U.S.  Navy  officer 

Allan  P.  Woods 

Vice  chairman  and  CIO 

Mellon  Financial  Corp. 

www.mellon.com 

6 

30 

42 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 

Food  industry 

Mary  Olsen  Dielman 

VP  of  technology 

Donatos  Pizza 

www.donatos.com 

16 

12 

23 

Insurance  counselor 

Stephen  Finnerty 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

Kraft  Foods  Inc. 

www.kraftfoods.com 

30 

20 

30 

Programmer/analyst 

|  Government 

Clayton  E.  Lewis 

Network  services  division  manager 

City  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

www.ci.tulsa.ok.us 

25 

18 

28 

Programmer 

Paulletta  C.  Thomas 

CIO 

VA  Central  Alabama  Veterans 

Health  Care  System  www.va.gov 

12 

15 

32 

U.S.  Navy  servicewoman 

Wayne  J.  Thompson 

Chief  of  decision  support  systems 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Health  and 

Family  Services  www.dhfs.state.wi.us 

10 

36 

36 

Research  supervisor 

I  Health/medical  services 

\ 

! 

Jerry  Griffin 

VP  and  CIO 

Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center 

www.immc.org 

30 

28 

33 

Systems  engineer 

Lynn  Musselwhite,  systems  director  Wellmont  Health  System  10  19  19  Financial  specialist 

of  patient  financial  services  www.wellmont.org 
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SyneSort  can  help  you  shine  a  light  on  those  golden  nuggets  of  knowledge  -  fast. 


Buried  deep  inside  the  tons  of  raw  data  from  websites  and  data  warehouses  is  the  information  that 
can  illuminate  your  customers’  behavior.  SyneSort  helps  you  drill  through  all  the  useless  bedrock 
to  reach  the  gold  fast.  SyneSort  sorts  and  groups  records,  counts  unique  values,  and  summarizes 
and  cleans  mounds  of  data  at  breakneck  speed.  And  when  you’re  pre-processing  a  mountain  of  data, 
SyncSort’s  merge  capability  can  be  a  real  lifesaver,  since  the  data  is  often  buried  in  a  landslide 
of  small  files. 


See  the  light! 

SyneSort  is  available  on  all  major  mining  platforms:  UNIX, 
Windows  NT/2000,  and  mainframes.  For  a  free  trial  on  the 
platform  you  need,  a  free  booklet:  What  You  Need  to  Know  About 
Data  Mining,  and  a  free  SyneSort  flashlight*  to  illuminate  those 
hidden  information  nuggets,  call  (201)  930-8200,  Dept.  3 lews 
or  visit  us  at  www.syncsort.com/31cws. 


*  Available  to  qualified  IT  professionals  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


Nancy  D.  Reyda, 
president  and  COO 

RetailersMarketXchange 

How  have  you  brought  about  change  at 
your  company? 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  reinven¬ 
tion  of  my  company’s  franchise  retail 
business  model  around  technology.  We 
engaged  the  home  office  and  field  sales 
employees  to  reinvent  everything  they 
did  around  a  daily  connection  with  their 
retailers  through  a  deeply  functioning  Web 
application  and  a  state-of-the-art  call 
center.  The  net  result  was  grassroots 
ownership  of  a  new  way  of  doing  business 
that  built  on  their  strengths  to  create  new 
value  and  make  it  easy  to  do  business.  The 
value  was  delivered  in  reduced  costs  to 
bring  the  franchise  brand  to  market  and  a 
new  platform  for  growth. 

How  have  you  inspired  others? 

The  RMX  team  is  facing  a  significant 
challenge  leading  change  in  our  sector.  I 
have  found  that  our  business  environment 
is  dynamic  and  our  customers’  needs  are 
evolving.  This  drives  constant  change  in 
our  business  model  and  our  execution  of 
priorities.  I  have  found  that  engaging  the 
team  to  embrace  this  changing  environ¬ 
ment  as  the  fuel  for  our  creativity  is  critical 
to  our  success.  I  share  our  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  challenges  openly  with  the 
team  so  we  can  all  own  the  evolution  of 
our  business.  That  deeply  personal  owner¬ 
ship  drives  the  fire  in  their  bellies.  I 


TOP 100 

COMPANY 

(AT  TIME  OF  SURVEY) 

IT 

EXPERIENCE 

BUSINESS 

MANAGEMENT 

EXPERIENCE 

TOTAL 

WORK 

EXPERIENCE 

FIRST  JOB 

Manufacturing  (discrete;  noncomputer  industry) 

Edward  T.  Flynn 

Chemical  industries  CIO 

FMC  Corp. 

www.fmc.com 

6  years 

19  years 

19  years 

Chemical  process  engineer 

Barry  Kadets 

CIO  and  VP  of  information  systems 

Bacou  USA  Inc. 

www.bacouusa.com 

27 

5 

32 

U.S.  Army  officer/cost  analyst 

Suzanne  P.  Krupa 

VP  and  CIO 

The  Rowe  Cos. 

www.therowecompanies.com 

19 

15 

21 

•Sfoi 

Service  coordinator 

Susan  McKay 

VP  of  customer  and  information  systems 

Aircast  Inc. 

www.aircast.com 

5 

23 

25 

Assistant  buyer 

Mostafa  Mehrabani 

VP  and  CIO 

TRW  Inc. 

www.trw.com 

21 

10 

21 

HH 

Systems  engineer 

Robert  R.  Ridout 

VP  and  CIO 

Du  Pont  Co. 

www.dupont.com 

24 

8 

32 

Programmer 

Robert  A.  Rosati 

Director  of  information  services 

Werner  Co. 

www.wernerco.com 

12 

7 

16 

Medical  information  manager 

Media  and  publishing 

Kevin  D.E.  Book 

The  Motley  Fool  Inc. 

7 

4 

15 

Research  associate 

Senior  director  of  technology 

www.fool.com 

Tom  Cottingham 

TechRepublic  Inc. 

15 

16 

20 

Admissions  counselor 

Founder  and  CEO 

www.techrepublic.com 

Donald  L.  Feinberg 

IPnetwork.com 

32 

15 

32 

Software  engineer 

CTO 

www.ipnetwork.com 

Andre  Mendes 

Public  Broadcasting  Service 

19 

9 

21 

Programming  teacher 

VP  and  CIO 

www.pbs.org 

Steve  Wadsworth 

Walt  Disney  Internet  Group 

5 

14 

17 

Systems  analyst 

President 

www.dig.com 

Mining/agriculture/construction 


Chris  Corzine 

Director  of  IT 

BuildPoint  Corp. 

www.buildpoint.com 

8 

4 

12 

Service  technician 

W.K.  Gus  Otto 

Senior  systems  analyst 

Caterpillar  Inc. 

www.cat.com 

23 

4 

31 

Manufacturing  worker 

Donald  H.  Zacherl 

CTO 

NAHB  Research  Center  Inc. 

www.nahbrc.org 

20 

26 

28 

Military  serviceman 

Nonprofit 

Mark  Baker 

VP  of  IT 

Boys  &  Girls  Clubs  of  America 

www.bgca.org 

11 

18 

24 

Film  production  manager 

Marcia  A.  Balestrino 

CIO 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

www.gsusa.org 

27 

5 

30 

Programmer 

Pharmaceutical 

Jon  Carrow 

Director  of  global  IT  sourcing 

American  Home  Products  Corp. 

www.ahp.com 

8 

6 

12 

Financial  analyst 

Telecommunications 

**  Thomas  R.  Grimes 

Executive  director  of  CIS  operations 

Qwest  Communications 

www.qwest.net 

32 

26 

32 

Computer  hardware  designer 

David  B.  Ward 

President  and  CEO 

ThinkLink  Inc. 

www.thinklink.com 

22 

18 

22 

Computer  operator 

Transportation 

Marty  Larson 

VP  of  e-commerce  and  marketing  technology 

Consolidated  Freightways 

www.cfwy.com 

10 

17 

19 

Sales  executive 

Patrick  Wise 

VP  of  e-commerce 

Landstar  System  Inc. 

www.landstar.com 

17 

25 

27 

Bank  teller 
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Why  Is  your  company  a  hast  pkce  t&  wor k  for  IT  yrefesstonali? 

Computerworld  is  again  conducting  its  annual  survey  of  the  1 00  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT,  and  invites  companies 
to  visit  our  web  site,  participate  in  the  survey,  and  tell  us  why  you  are  clearly  among  the  very  best  places  to  work  for 
IT  professionals. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  be  published  in  the  June  4,  11,  18  and  25 
issues  of  Computerworld  as  a  special  series,  each  week  looking  at 
different  aspects  of  what  makes  for  a  top  employer  in  information 
technology. 


Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT  are  those  that  excel  at: 

•  Exciting  technology  projects  and  work 

•  Training  and  education  investments 

•  Diversity  hiring  and  advancement 

•  Benefits  and  compensation 

•  Retention  and  employee  job  satisfaction 

•  Career  and  skills  development 


If  your  company  measures  up,  tell  Computerworld  readers  your 
story,  and  what  have  been  the  secrets  to  your  success. 


The  100  Best  Places  to  Work  in  IT  survey  questionnaire,  with  instructions  and  methodology,  is  available  on 
Computerworld's  web  site  during  the  month  of  February  and  March.  Go  to  www.computerworld.com 


Donald  H.  Zacherl,  CTO 

NAHB  Research  Center  Inc. 

How  have  you  persuaded  people  to  follow 
your  direction? 

If  you  are  not  going  to  make  a  change  for  the 
better,  why  be  a  leader?  That  is  what  lead¬ 
ers  do;  look  for,  encourage,  foster,  cajole 
and  even  compel  organizational  change. 

You  always  start  by  finding  the  strategic 
flex  points  where  a  small  change  can  give 
big  results.  [For  example,  one  day]  our  help 
desk,  as  usual,  was  swamped.  I  told  our 
support  techs  to  start  calling  people  who  did 
not  have  a  problem.  They  couldn’t  believe  we 
were  going  to  ask  for  work,  but  soon  after, 
they  couldn’t  believe  the  positive  response. 
“Proactive”  calls  pleased  the  users  (who 
almost  never  had  a  problem)  and  relieved 
the  constant  stress  of  dealing  with  cranky 
people  by  talking  with  them  when  they  were 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Now  the  help  desk  makes  proactive 
calls  whenever  work  slows  down.  And  the 
best  part  is  that  these  calls  reduce  high- 
priority  trouble  tickets  by  solving  them 
before  they  are  a  crisis.  I 


Arthur  F.  Champernowne 

Software  architect 

Expedia  Inc. 

www.expedia.com 

27  yearn 

0  years 

27  years 

Research  officer 

Bob  DeRodes,  president  and  CEO; 

CIO  at  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc. 

Delta  Technology  Inc. 

www.delta-air.com 

31 

24 

31 

Computer  operator 

Jeanne  M.  Gonda 

Director  information  systems 

GetThere  Inc. 

www.getthere.com 

15 

4 

21 

Computer  operator 

Rickie  E.  Hall 

VP  and  CIO 

ANC  Rental  Corp. 

www.ancrental.com 

18 

10 

25 

Junior  programmer 

***  Lawrence  Kinder 

CIO  and  senior  VP 

Avis  Group  Holdings  Inc. 

www.avis.com 

23 

10 

23 

Systems  consultant 

Lloyd  Marino 

VP  of  IT 

WorldTravel  BTI 

www.worldtravel.com 

12 

17 

Technology  coordinator 

Carl  Wilson 

Exec.  VP  and  CIO 

Marriott  International  Inc. 

www.marriott.com 

30 

27 

34 

Project  manager 

:  -  _  _  _ 

I  Wholesale/retail  trade 

Jon  C.  Dell'Antonia 

OshKosh  B'Gosh  Inc. 

36 

36 

40 

Data  processing  officer 

VP  of  MIS 

www.oshkoshbgosh.com 

Pat  Enright 

Clark  Retail  Enterprises  Inc. 

13 

9 

13 

Programmer 

Director  of  corporate  information  systems 

www.clarkretail.com 

111 

Evelyn  Follit 

RadioShack  Corp. 

30 

26 

30 

Programmer/analyst 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

www.tandy.com 

Frank  Hood 

Krispy  Kreme  Doughnut  Corp. 

14 

13 

14 

Electronic  engineer 

VP  of  information  services 

www.krispykreme.com 

Brian  Kilcourse 

Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp. 

25 

0 

25 

Bass  guitarist 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

www.longs.com 

Gary  King,  Exec.  VP  of  operations 

BarnesandNoble.com  Inc. 

16 

5 

21 

Systems  analyst 

and  senior  technical  officer 

www.bn.com 

Brian  T.  Light 

Staples  Inc. 

15 

10 

15 

Staff  consultant 

Senior  VP  and  CIO 

www.staples.com 

Sean  Nolan 

Drugstore.com  Inc. 

10 

0 

10 

Development  manager 

VP  of  technology  and  CTO 

www.drugstore.com 

Jeff  Orton 

Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts  Inc. 

17 

14 

19 

Proposal  coordinator 

CIO  and  VP  of  logistics 

www.wilsonsleather.com 

Jon  Ricker 

The  Limited  Inc. 

28 

24 

28 

Mechanical  engineer 

President  and  CIO 

www.limited.com 

*  Changed  companies  **  Retired  recently  ***  Title  change/promotion 


Methodology 

How  we  selected  the  Premier  100  IT  Leaders 

The  Premier  100  project  was  designed  to  honor  individuals 
who  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  their  organizations  through 
technology;  who  manage  internal  IT  organizations,  mentor  and 
motivate  their  staffs  with  interesting  challenges  and  positive 
work  environments,  envision  innovative  solutions  to  business 
challenges  and  effectively  manage  and  execute  IT  strategies. 

Define  the  IT  Leader 

Our  first  step  was  to  define  the  IT  leader.  After  conducting  a 
number  of  in-depth  interviews  with  successful  CIOs  at  U.S.- 
based  organizations,  Computerworld editors  identified  a  set  of 
common  characteristics  that  we  believe  describe  the  success¬ 
ful  IT  leader. 

Based  on  these  interviews,  we  define  the  IT  leader  as  an 
individual  who  does  the  following: 

■  Promotes  an  IT  vision  that  supports  the  company  strategy. 

■  Understands  business  needs  and  budgetary  responsibilities 


beyond  the  IT  department. 

■  Ties  technology  and  innovation  to  specific  business  needs 
and  goals. 

■  Learns  from  failure  and  uses  these  experiences  to  improve 
IT  processes  and  products. 

■  Hires  inquisitive  people  who  like  to  explore  and  who  are 
innovative  and  creative. 

■  Creates  work  environments  that  are  positive  and  rewarding 
to  employees  both  inside  and  outside  of  work. 

■  Encourages  staff  to  be  innovative  and  come  up  with  ideas. 

■  Motivates  with  recognition  and  opportunity,  not  just  money. 

■  Compares  best  practices  with  those  of  peer  companies. 

■  Leverages  technology  vendors  as  partners. 

■  Develops  leadership  skills  inside  the  IT  organization. 

■  Is  viewed  as  a  leader  by  other  executives  and  the  IT  staff. 

Call  for  Nominations 

Computerworld  invited  an  extensive  list  of  editors  and  execu¬ 
tives  to  nominate  the  IT  professionals  they  considered  to  be 

premier  IT  leaders.  Business  executives,  chairmen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  IT  leader  development  organizations,  IT  recruiters  and 


other  IT  industry  associations  as  well  as  Computerworld e di- 
tors  nominated  the  individuals  who  they  felt  met  our  definition 
of  the  IT  leader.  We  received  more  than  500  nominations  from 
Sept.  11  through  Oct.  13. 

Computerworld’s  IT  Leader  Index 

In  November  and  December,  the  candidates  answered  a  62- 
question  survey  that  addressed  topics  including  their  back¬ 
ground  and  experience,  management  style,  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  they  create,  their  attitude  toward  risk  and  innovation, 
technology  testing  and  implementation  philosophy,  the  size  of 
their  IT  organization  in  terms  of  the  number  of  internal  users 
they  support,  head  count  and  IT  budget  responsibilities. 

Using  Computerworld' sIT  Leader  Index,  which  is  a  mea¬ 
surement  of  how  closely  an  individual  matches  our  definition 
of  the  IT  leader,  we  analyzed  the  quantitative  data.  That  data 
was  scored  separately  and  given  equal  weight.  This  list  repre¬ 
sents  the  IT  professionals  in  whom  the  characteristics  of  the 
Premier  100  IT  Leaders  were  most  strongly  represented.  They 
are  presented  here  in  alphabetical  order  and  by  industry. 

-  Allison  Wright 
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What  could  be  harder  than  finding  time  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  IT  trends  and  technologies? 
Doing  your  job  without  them.  At  ITworld.com,  our  innovative  webcasting  programs  are  changing 
how  IT  pros  acquire  information  and  knowledge.  We'll  change  the  way  you  view  IT,  too. 

View  any  IDC  Live!  webcast  and  get  the  IDC  research  bulletin, 

"What  Every  Executive  Needs  to  Know  About  Security,"  FREE  (a  $1,500  value). 

Reserve  your  space  at  www.itworld.com/itwebcast/idcl 


Changing  the  way  you  view  IT 


UGH  I  KK  S 1 L)  1 : 


Most  of  our  Premier  100  IT  leaders  work  long  hours 
with  their  staffsy  and  so  their  lives  are  an  open  book.  But 
they  still  had  a  few  gems  to  share  when  we  asked  what 
their  staffs  would  be  surprised  to  learn  about  them 


E.P.  Rogers,  VP  and  CIO,  a 
The  MONY  Group  Inc. 

“Ernie  Davis,  the  first 
African-American  Heis- 
man  trophy  winner,  was 
a  big  brother  to  me  after 
my  father  died  when  I  was 
16  years  old.” 


Ron  Shelby,  CEO,  a 
XMLSolutions  Corp. 


“I  once  was  the  key  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  trial  that  sent  an 
organized  crime  figure  to 
prison.” 


Gary  Baney,  CTO, 
Flashline.com  Inc. 

“I  was  a  Vietnamese 
linguist  during  the 
Vietnam  War." 


Gary  King,  executive  VP  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  senior  technical  officer, 
Barnesandnoble.com  Inc. 

“I  can  water-ski  barefoot.” 

Evelyn  Follit,  senior  VP  and  CIO, 
RadioShack  Corp. 

“I  like  to  ride  motorcycles 
and  have  raced  one  of  my 
cars  at  the  Limerock, 
Conn.,  track.” 

Jeanne  M.  Gonda,  information 
systems  manager,  GetThere  Inc. 

“My  husband  and  I  like 
to  hunt  for  edible  mush¬ 
rooms.  We  use  them  in 
soups,  pastas  and  gourmet 
meals.  We  like  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  ‘geeks  in  na¬ 
ture,’  using  the  appropriate 
Latin  terminology  for  the 
ones  that  we  find.” 


S.P.  Rana,  CTO, 
Exterprise  Inc. 


Premier  100  Stats 


“I  like  painting  and  have 

even  exhibited  some  of  mv  Past  lives:  58%  of  Premier  100  honorees  have  worked  as  consultants, 

,  „  ‘  42%  have  worked  in  research  and  development  and  34%  have  worked  on 

work 

the  administrative  side  of  the  house. 


Stephen  Finnerty,  senior  VP 
and  CIO,  Kraft  Foods  Inc. 

“I’m  related  to  a  Civil  War 
general.” 


Joanna  Kuo,  executive  VP,  a 
Experian  Information  Solutions  Inc. 


Power  to  the  people:  93%  of  the  honorees  describe  their  management 
style  as  hands-off,  delegating  tasks  and  asking  for  updates:  7%  say  they 
manage  closely,  staying  involved  each  step  of  the  way. 

Decisions,  decisions:  98%  of  Premier  100  honorees  say  they  seek  con¬ 
sensus  by  soliciting  input  from  direct  reports  early  in  the  decision-making 
process.  Only  2%  say  they  research  thoroughly,  make  decisions  on  their 
own  and  then  inform  their  departments. 

Great  gurus:  Peter  Drucker,  Jack  Welch  and  Tom  Peters  topped  their  list. 

Challenge  them:  93%  of  Premier  100  leaders  say  they  give  their  staffs 
interesting  new  assignments  to  reward  outstanding  performance;  91%  say 
they  also  use  money  to  reward  a  job  well  done. 

Web  surfers:  Yahoo.com,  Google  and  MSN  are  their  favorite  Web  sites. 

Good  read:  Most  honorees  said  the  last  book  they  read  was  Living  on  the 
Fault  Line  by  Geoffrey  A.  Moore  (HarperBusiness,  2000). 

Killer  apps:  The  top  three  computing  accessories  they  can’t  live  without 
are  laptops,  personal  digital  assistants  and  cellular  phones. 


Lily  Shue,  systems  manager, 

Sony  Electronics  Inc. 

“I  am  a  pro  football  nut 
and  collect  and  trade  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball  cards.” 


Jeff  Orton,  CIO  and  VP  of  logistics,  a 
Wilsons  The  Leather  Experts  Inc. 

“I  own  a  1-ton  diesel  truck.” 


“I  was  a  basketball  player 
for  three  years  on  the 
Chinese  National  Team.” 

Suzanne  P.  Krupa,  VP  and  CIO, 

The  Rowe  Cos. 

“One  of  my  first  jobs  as 
a  very  young  adult  was 
making  the  doughnuts  at 
Dunkin’  Donuts.” 

Ken  Frayer,  director  of  IT 
strategy  and  solutions. 

Nationwide  Insurance  Cos. 

“I  want  to  retire  to  the 
serenity  of  the  mountains 
in  northern  Idaho.” 

Carl  Wilson,  executive  VP  and  CIO, 
Marriott  International  Inc. 

“I  own  seven  Tommy 
Bahama  shirts  and  like 
reggae  music.” 


Marcia  A.  Balestrino,  CIO, 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 

“I’m  a  country  and  western 
music  fan.” 
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AnishDhanda,  co-founder  and  a 
president,  NetNumina  Solutions 


“I’ve  jumped  out  of  a  hot  air 
balloon  at  200-plus  feet.” 


Bob  DeRodes,  president  and  a 
CEO,  Delta  Technology 

“I  was  in  a  music  video 
with  Mick  Jagger .” 

Pito  Salas 

Co-founder  and  CTO, 
eRoom  Technology  Inc. 

“I  was  a  pingpong  and 
yo-yo  champion  at  the 
age  of  12.” 
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•  Trending* 
•  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 
•  End-to-end  Job  Management 
•  Metacomputing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 
•  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions 

•  Open  APIs  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 
•  Faster  time  to  Market  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  High  Availability  Sites  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Multi-platform  Supp  ort  •  Load  Balancing 

•  Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms  •  Resource  Allocation 

•  Fault  Management  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Workload  Analysis 
•  Service  Management  •  Open  APIs  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 

•  Workload  Management  •  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Metacomputing  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Application  Management 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Application  Awareness  •  Web  Infrastructure  Monitoring 
•  Performance  Analysis  Computing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Resource  Allocation  •  Grid  Computing 
•  Trending  •  Network  Monitoring  •  Compute  Farms 

•  Multi-platform  Support  •  Fault  Management 
•  Compute  Farms  •  Open  APIs  •  Metacomputing 

•  Metacomputing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Load  Balancing  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  Trending  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Metacomputing  •  Trending 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Accelerate  Design  Cycles 

•  End-to-end  Job  Management  •  Trending 

•  Resource  Allocation  •  Service  Management 
1  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions 

1  Compute  Farms  •  Internet  Computing  Grid 
1  End-to-end  Job  Management  •  Trending 

1  Resource  Allocation  •  Service  Management  * 

>  Parallel  Computing  •  Corrective  Actions  * 

•  Compute  Farms  •  Internet  Computing  Grid  * 

•  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  •  Peer-to-Peer  * 

•  Open  APIs  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing  * 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  * 

•  Open  APIs  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Management  * 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  * 

•  Open  APIs  •  Peer-to-Peer  •  Management  * 

•Application  Awareness  •  Metacomputing 

•  Monitoring  •  Accelerate  •  Compute  Farms  * 

•  Performance  •  Encrypted  •  Data  Transfer 

•  Application  Awareness  •  Metacomputing 

•  Monitoring  •  Accelerate  •  Compute  Farms 

•  Performance  •  Encrypted  •  User  Productivity 

•  Distributed  Computing  •  Workload  Management  •  Trending 

•Application  •  Accelerate  •  Distributed  Resource  Management 

•  Availability  •  Application  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Monitoring  •  Management  •  Load  Balancing 

•  Data  Transfer  •  Time-to-Market  •  Open  APIs 

•  Infrastructure  •  Metacomputing 

•  Management  •  Enterprise  Computing 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Performance  Analysis  Computing 

•  Grid  Computing  •  Encrypted  Data  Transfer 

•  Metacomputing  •  Peer-to-Peer 

•  Corrective  Actions 

•  Application  Awareness 

•  Distributed  Resource  Management 
•  Workload  Manamement 
•  Corrective  Actions 


•  Open  APIs 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Grid 

Computing  •  Heterogeneous  Systems 

•  Fault  Management 

•  Corrective  Actions 

•  Time  to  Market 

•  Peer-to-Peer  •  Metacomputing 

•  Encrypted  Data  Transfer  •  Data  Transfer 

•  Performance  Analysis  Computing  •  Performance 

•  Corrective  Actions  •  Management 

•  Metacomputing  •  Infrastructure 

•  Trending  •  Infrastructure  •  Peer-to-Peer 

•  Load  Balancing  •  Management  •  Availability 

•  Accelerate  Design  Cycles  •  Open  APIs  •  Accelerate 
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Platform  Computing 

Delivering  Productivity  and  Connectivity  in  Distributed  Computing. 


As  business  demands  increase  and  information  exchange  becomes  more  complex,  people,  hardware  and  software  must  be 
managed  effectively,  and  in  many  cases,  across  multiple  continents  and  time  zones. 

can  make  a  difference.  As  pioneers  of  Distributed  Resource  Management  (DRM),  we  offer  a  family  of  end-to-end 
enterprise  management  tools  for  workflow  analysis,  reporting  and  capacity  planning,  the  SiteAssure  Suite  for 

fault  management  and  application  service  assurance  and  the  LSf  Suite  of  workload  management  solutions. 

Find  out  how  stform  customers  around  the  globe  are  using  our  solutions  to  bridge  worlds  of  people,  networks,  systems  and 
applications...  saving  money,  getting  to  market  faster  and  achieving  the  highest  levels  of  productivity  in  their  Enterprise,  Internet 
and  design  computing  environments. 


North  America  only 
102027A 


+1.888.514.3333 


www.platform.com 


+1.905.948.8448 
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Improve  your  data  availability  with  Storage  Area  Networks. 

Find  out  how  in  our  new  white  paper  by  visiting:  www.brocade.com/avail 
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Networked  storage  for 


data  availability  and  scalability. 
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How  much  did  you  have  in  mind? 
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If  what  you  have  in  mind  is  unlimited  scalability  with  continuous  access  to  data,  then  Brocade  has 
your  solution.  It’s  called  a  Storage  Area  Network  (SAN).  The  enormous  growth  of  business  information  along  with 
the  need  for  anytime,  anywhere  data  access  requires  a  new  approach  to  data  storage.  A  networked  approach.  A 
Brocade-based  SAN  enables  your  company  to  seamlessly  add  storage  on  demand  to  meet  your  ever  growing  data 
storage  needs.  Brocade  SAN  infrastructure  solutions  are  available  from  leading  system  OEMs  and  integrators  worldwide. 
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